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America Making Criminals? 
By J. Reynoips 


T the meeting of the American - 


Social Science Association 
held in New York last spring, 
Mr. Prescott F. Hall, of Boston, a 


EACH OF THESE BOYS NEEDS THE CHURCH. EACH IS A HOME MISSION FIELD 
ALL IN HIMSELF | | 


well known student of the immigra- 
tion. question, gave the following 
Statistics, carefully gathered and not 
disputed. | 
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Comparing the number of adult 
male prisoners in the country with 
the whole number of males of voting 
age, it is found that foreign born 
whites are 150 per cent more crimi- 
nal than the native whites of native 
parentage. But the native white of 
foreign parentage, the son of the 
immigrant, is three times as crim- 
inal as the native element—300 
per cent more—and as criminal 
again as the foreign born. 

Among male juvenile offenders 
compared with the male population 


of school age in the North Atlantic 


states, where the bulk of the immi- 
gration settles, the foreign born 
white boys furnish nearly three 
times as many criminals as the na- 
tive boys of native parentage, but 


the American born sons of immi- 
grant parents furnish times as 


many criminals as the native ele- 
ment, even more than the foreign 
born. The excess of criminality is 
greater among boys of the immi- 
grant class than among adults. 
Figures like these cannot be ig- 


MISSIONARY 


nored or covered up. They must 


be faced and explained. Analysis 


reveals that while the immigrant 
furnishes an undue proportion of 
criminality he is not so apt to be 
criminal as his own native born son; 
and that the boy born in Europe is 
not so apt to become a criminal as 
his own brother born in America. 
This brings us squarely to the title 
of this paper. /s America in the 
criminal making business? If so, it 
is a poor business for America to 
be in. 

_ We have always claimed that no 
matter how poor or degraded the 
immigrant may be, so great is the 


-assimilative power of American life 


that his children will be speedily ab- 
sorbed and become indistinguishable 
from the rest of the American masses. 
That this has been the case with a 
vast number we know. But at the 
present moment inexorable statistics 
show that the first generation on 
these shores tends to degenerate; 
that the American born sons give us 
more criminals than the peasant 
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born, fathers who came here to es- 
cape crushing Old World conditions. 

This is a puzzling problem and 
not a pleasant one for Americans to 
face. To soothe our racial pride 
the proportion should be the other 
way about, but it is not. Of the 
same blood and ancestry, why should 
the American born sons of immi- 
grants show more criminal instincts 
than their own fathers? There can 
be but one deduction. Something 
in their environment impels them. 
Individuals cannot always be ac- 


TRUANT OFFICER—OFTEN STREET BOY'S BEST FRIEND 3 


counted for. But facts true of a 
class can always be assigned a rea- 
son. When we see a large group 
of people in which the sons are more 
criminal than the fathers, we can 


only conclude that some cause in 


their environment is producing this 
result. . | 

A ray of light is thrown upon this 
apparently incomprehensible condi- 
tion by a little story from a foreign 
quarter in New York. A_ boy 
was found crying bitterly after a 
whipping from his father. ‘‘I 
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DE WITT CLINTON PARK—=BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ FARM IN THE HEART OF NEW - 
YORK CITY 


wouldn’t mind the lickin’,’’ he sobbed 
resentfully, ‘‘ but I hate to be licked 
by one of these blamed immigrants.”’ 

The story is quaintly humorous, 
but it is tragic as well. 
ican born son of foreign parents ac- 
tually despises his own father as an 
immigrant. We, as a people, de- 
spise immigrants—some of the best 
of us and all of the worst of us. It 


is useless to say we do not, for we 
do. The-native born son of the im-— 
migrant catches and reflects the 
general feeling. The very cult of 


the schools, the flag salute, the ex- 


altation and glorification of every-— 


thing American helps it along. 


Now what does this mean? It. 


means the loss of parental control. 
The personal liberty of young Amer- 
ica, 
parental authority, is often noted. 


He argues, and disputes with his 


The Amer- 


his offhand attitude toward 


parents and pays them no exagger- 
ated or enforced respect. But nev- 
ertheless he feels that his parents 
know more than he does; that it is 
well for him to accept their advice 
and, generally speaking, to stand on 
friendly and respectful terms with 
them. His common sense tells him 
that they are older, wiser and more 
experienced than he. 

That is the precise difference be- 
tween him and the son of the im- 
migrant. The latter thinks he 
knows more than his own -parents, 
and very often he is right. Very 
likely he has a better education than 
they. Perhaps he can read and 
write, and they cannot. With the 
greater adaptability of youth, his 
quick catching on to the life of 
the street, he may actually under- 
stand and comprehend American life 
better than they. In the incalcul- 
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able matter of the language there is 
a great gulf between them. I have 
heard an Italian mother angrily 
order her children to speak Italian 
in the house. Raised in the schools, 
they speak English as a native lan- 


guage. She speaks not a word of it. 


Such acondition would prove humi- 
liating to most American mothers. 
I know of an educated young Jew in 
New York who is actually debarred 


from conversing on a vast range of. 


subjects with his parents. They 
speak only Yiddish, a dialect which 
lacks the words to express thousands 
of ideas which he would like to com- 
municatetothem. Russian parents 
on the lower East side have been 
known to oppose their children 
learning English because of the loss 
of parental authority entailed. 

This English speaking boy finds 
his parents more ignorant of the 
laws, customs, history and traditions 


of the country than they are of the 
language. They cannot adequately 
advise, guide or instruct him. All 
their ideas are different from those 
he encounters in school. He goes 
his own way, and in 350 per cent 
more cases than the son of native 
parents and 50 per cent more cases 
than the foreign born boy, that way 
lands him in jail. The slightly 
smaller proportion of prisoners 
among the foreign born boys shows 
the proportionately greater hold 
which his parents retain over him. 
He, too, is under theban. He him- 
self is an ‘‘immigrant.”’ | 
The enonomic independence of 
the immigrant’s son widens the 
breach. Immigrants are very poor. 
Ignorant of the language and 
methods of the country,.their wages 
are the lowest paid. ‘‘ Race suicide” 
is unknown among them. It is 


natural that the children should be 
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DE WITT CLINTON PARK—SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN TRANSPLANTING 
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moment. 


put to work at the earliest possible 


selves entitled to throw off the last 
vestige of parental control. What 
is to be done under these circum- 


stances? Patriotic teachings cannot 
be eliminated from the _ schools. 
The child of the immigrant must 


learn the language, must be Amer- 


icanized. A gulf must necessarily 
grow between him and his parents. 
It cannot be helped. But into this 


breach must step a friend. 


If any boy on earth ever needed a 
friend it is the son of the immi- 


grant. I say boy because the boy 


is a more obstreperous and danger- 
ous animal than the girl and repays. 
his neglect by society mote strenu- 
ously. But the girl needs the friend 
They need some one 
to step into the breach and explain 
America to them, bring them in 
touch with better phases of Amer- 
ican life than they find in the street. 

The public schools are doing a. 
colossal work. But statistics show 


as much as he. 


they cannot do it all; that this 


breach between the parent and the 
child is still unfilled and dangerous. | 


Settlements are doing something. 
Churches are doing something. The 


state is doing something. But all 
together are not doing enough. | 
There must be greater efforts if de-| 
generation is to be prevented in the 
first generation of native born. 
America is today in the position of | 
breeding criminals to prey on her-. 
self. There will necessarily be an. 
of criminals 
among adults reaching these shores. 
Criminals will flee hither as inevi- | 
tably as absconding American bank 


undue proportion 


cashiers flee toCanada. But we top 


even that abnormal criminal per-— 
centage with the native born sons of | 
immigrants that we are sending to 
jail. We are neglecting the chil-— 


dren, and we are getting our pay. 


These boy offenders are frequent- 
ly notreally criminals. Often their. 
first acquaintance with the jail comes 


And the minute the chil- 
dren, begin to contribute to the 
family expenses, they consider them- 
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from that universal instinct of all 
young creatures—play. It is as na- 
tural for a boy to play as for a kit- 
ten ora puppy. But the boy has no 
place to play in the crowded foreign 
quarters where he lives. He breaks 
a window, or scares a horse or hits 
someone with a ball, and then he 
runs up against the government of 
America in the shape of a police- 
man. And the first imprisonment 
is apt to be the starting point in 
crime for the shamed and hardened 
boy. The American college bo 

can steal signs and barber poles, 
and we laugh at the college boy 
lark. But there is no such amused 


complaisancy for the boy offender 


of the foreign quarter. Yet chil- 
dren playing in the streets of the 
large cities are an undeniable nusi- 
ance. Play should be recognized as 
a natural, permanent need of the 
child’s life as much as education and 
equally provided for by the state. 
The young cities of the West should 
take warning by the enormous prices 
New York has paid and provide 
ample play places while land is still 
cheap. Statistics of every neigh- 
borhood where a children’s play- 
ground has been opened show a de- 
crease in juvenile misdemeanors. 

Work has its dangers as well as 
play for this child of the immigrant. 
Statistics recently published as to 
the working children of Chicago 
show 30,643 ‘‘working papers” given 
to children of fourteen in the last 
two and a half years.. Of these 
children three and a fraction per 
cent were born of native parents; 
nine and a fraction per cent were 
foreign born, and nearly ezghty-seven 
per cent were native born of foreign 
parents. This shows well enough 
who is doing the child labor of the 
North. It is precisely the class fur- 
nishing the abnormal proportion of 
criminals. 


I happen to know the story of one 
such child. Susie was twelve years 


old, too young to get her ‘‘ working 
papers” for regular employment. 
But the Christmas season was on, 
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and the ‘‘Christmas spirit’’ was 
sending thousands of extra shoppers 
to buy things to carry messages of 
love and good will to friends. A 
kind law permitted Susie and others 
like her to work till ten or eleven 
o’clock at night for two weeks before 
Christmas that the Christmas spirit 
might be satisfied. 

Susie was a very little, ignorant 


girl. The tenement house life she 


a thief.” In her own world she was 
branded as a thief. She dropped 
out of school because of it. Her 
parents made her life miserable over 
it at home, and in every childish 
quarrel the word was flung at her. 
It followed her every time she tried 
to get work. Twoor three years after 
—horribly, hideously young—Susie 
disappeared from home. She has 
not been heard of since, and that is 


CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY—BUYS BOUND FOR WESTERN HOMES 


had lived was very poor and meagre. 
In the department store she was 
surrounded by millions of glittering 
things. She took a trinket worth 
fifteen cents. <A child is seldom ar- 
rested for a thing like that. In- 
Stead she was discharged; loudly, 


publicly, argrily, as a thief. The 


Story went all over the quarter 
where she lived: ‘‘Susie got fired 
from Blank’s for stealing: Susie is 


the way weassimilated Susie. Dowe 


remember the petition, ‘‘Lead us 
not into temptation,” when we per- 
mit the little children of the poor 
to be plunged into the glittering 
temptations of the Christmas stores? 

Ernest Poole, of the University 
Settlement, spent some. months, by 
night and by day, in studying the 


‘assimilation of boys in the street 


occupations of New York. He 
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found near Newspaper Row more 


than one hundred boys sleeping in 
the street. Other hundreds he found 


sleeping in stables, condemned build- 
ings, halls of tenements and back 
In Chinatown 
alone he found twenty young boys 
whose business it was torun messages 
for the denizens of opium dives, and 
every one of them had the opium 
He found messenger boys 


rooms of low saloons. 


habit. 
cooking opium pills in Chinese dives. 
Of the messenger boys he found a 
large number doing all- night work 


between all-night houses and all- 


That is the way we 


night people. 
these boys. He 


are ‘‘assimilating 


traced a number of heartrending 
life histories of boys plunged into 
the life of the street at tender years. 
said'he, 


‘Corruption of morals,” 
‘spreads among the street boys 
like a new slang phrase. Minds al- 
ready old are ‘put wise’ by minds 
still older.” 


Out of about one hundred news- 
sixty-six were 
thirty- 


boys talked with, 
twelve years old or under, 
seven ten years old and eight from 


six to eight years old. They sell as 


late astwo A. M. An express com- 
pany was found employing boys of 
eleven. They began work at 
seven A. M. and made their last 
trip at nine or ten at night. 
On Friday and Saturday they worked 


till midnight, and sometimes re- 
turned Sunday morning to finish up. 


Do we ‘‘remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy,” when we let chil- 
dren be worked like this? 


tianity in its government. 
things can be regulated by law. 
Why should the advertising circular 


‘which we toss in the waste basket 
be brought by a grown man who has_ 
had to pass a civil service examina- 
tion, while the telegram, which per- 
haps means life and death, is brought 


by alittle irresponsible boy? Merely 
a difference in law. 
public affair into which Christians 


America 


has got to have more applied Chris- 
Allthese 


If there is any 


need to put a little more Christian-— 
ity it is the laws which safeguard 
and protect the child workers of the 
country. We can let the matter 
alone, of course, and go on making 
the sons of honest men into jail- 
birds, as we are doing now; but we 
shall.pay inthe end. The earnings 
for which all this sacrifice of child 
health, education and morals 1s go- 
ing onare absurdly small. Twenty- 
eight newsboys confessed to Mr. 
Poole that they earned less than 
$1.00 a week. It would be cheaper 
for society to pay their wages and 
compel their attendance at school 
than to provide increased jail accom- 
modations later. 

The child of the immigrant, 
thrust at the earliest possible mo- 
ment into the wage-earning world, 
performing to-day the child labor of 
the North, deprived, in the crowded 
foreign quarters, of the child’s birth- 
right of play, clean air and country 


‘life; with parents too ignorant and 


bewildered in the new life to give 
him:the guidance and training he 
needs, sending 350 per cent more 
of his number to jail than the son of 
the native born—+thzs child needs the 
church. He tis a home mission field 
all in himself. He needs mission 
schools and mission workers and 
mission visitors. He needs conse- 
crated, devoted friends, who will 
know his circumstances and his 
needs. He is legally as much an 
American as any of us. No foreign 
language is needed to reach him. I 
would not say one word against for- . 
eign missions, for I believe in them 
and would not see their income cur- 
tailed. But is it reasonable, is it 
logical, is it good sense, to carry a 
fine type of Americanism to distant 
lands and leave this native born child 
to end in jail? Is it the old, tradi- 
tional, glorious mission of America, 
founded for faith and freedom of 
conscience, to take the sons of hon- 
est men and transform them into 
criminals? 
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church. 


A Home Mission Parable From 
North Dakota 


By Rev. G. J. Powe tt, SUPERINTENDENT. 


munity, twenty-five miles 


joe years ago a new com- 
from a.-railroad filled up with 


settlers. They came mainly from 


Minnesota and Iowa. They were 
Americans but brought up in differ- 


ent churches, and a good third of 


them were Quakers. 
The first summer, Sunday schools 
were started a few miles a part and 


later came together in the largest 


sod house in the whole settlement. 


Two-thirds of the people lived in 


sod houses. As they met in their 
Bible study from week to week they 
found it pleasant to dwell together 
in unity and in the fellowship of a 
common pioneer life. Then they 
began to wonder whether they might 
not have a church broad enough to 
take them allin. The Quakers said, 
‘You may be able to form a church 


that will suit the rest, but I guess 


we Shall have to have ourown.’”’ So 
they planned to have their Iowa 


pastor come and form a_ church. 
But the common desire to keep to- 
gether was too strong for them, and 
-acommittee was chosen representing 
the five different denominations, 


which set to work on a constitution. 


' One of the committee was a school 


teacher who had been licensed to 
preach in Minnesota, and was a 
Congregationalist. The constitution 
was broadened at the ordinances, 
and the Quakers said it would suit 
them if it would the rest. Word 


_ was sent to the Iowa pastor that he 


was not needed to start a Friends’ 
The school teacher who 
had come among them to get a farm 
was asked to be their spiritual 
leader, the people offering to break 


his prairie for him and give him 
other support. He lived in a sod 
house as the rest of them did, and 
to ‘‘keep the wolf from the door,” 
the first winter he walked seven 
miles . night and morning to his 
school. 
At this stage of the work the 
Home Missionary Society was need- 
ed to support the minister, and the 
superintendents of the Sunday 
schools and the Home Missionary 
superintendent came into relation- 
ship with the church to advise and 
to help. The question came up of a 
location for the new frame meeting 
house which must now be built for 
the growing needs of the church. 
There was danger of a division, but 
one of the deacons who had objected 
to a site four miles from his home, 
after listening to a talk from the 
superintendent on the magnanimity 
of Abraham in his treatment of Lot, 
gave up his opposition and declared 
himself in favor of the site which 


~would reach the needs of the largest. 
number of people. 


The differing views as to the 
ordinances threatened another divi- 
sion, but this danger was safely 
passed, and all of the people came 
out into a larger toleration and a 
new view of the se oneness of 
believers. 

The new frame church was built 
by the combined efforts of the new 


settlers, some giving work and some 


money, and with a timely grant 
from the Church Building Society. 
The school teacher licentiate had 
kept on his way as pastor, and after 
three years of faithful work and at 
the unanimous request of the church, 
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he was ordained 
by council to the 
Gospel ministry. 
Then the rail- 
road cut across 


one corner of his. 


large parish, es- 


tablishing atown 


eight miles east 
of his country 
church, and an- 
other eight miles 
west of it. At 


both of these 
towns services 
were promptly 
started, for there 
were members 
of the country 


church near each 
of them. 
Preaching ser- 
vices were heldin 
unfinishedstores, 


banks, primitive 


school houses, 
etc. At great per- 
sonal sacrifice 
Pastor Slater se- 
cured.the build- 
ing of the church 
at Esmond. He 
servedthechurch 
ayear gratis and 
also put in about 
3300 of his own 
money. 

Times were 
hard and money 
was scarce in the 
new town. At 
the other new 
town, Maddock,a 
temporary build- 
ing was run up, 
part of the work 
being done bythe 
Home Mission- 
ary Superinten- 
dent, some by 
a student who 
was helping the 
church at that 
time, and by 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


COLFAX CHURCH DEDICATED FREE OF 
DEBT A FEW MONTHS AFTER 
ORGANIZATION 


SOD HOUSE WHERE HESPER CHURCH 
MET FOR MORE THAN A YEAR, 


TEMPORARY CHURCH AT MADDOCK, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Rev. Mr. Saund- 
ers of Oberon. 
Recently this 
temporary build- 
ing was sold and 
a fine new church 
edifice has been 


dedicated free. 
of debt. 
For eight 


years now, Pas- 
tor Slater has 
carried on this 
missionary work 
on the wide field. 
With the excep- 
tion of one short 
break his hand 
has been upon it 
all the time. He 
preaches at all 
three churches 
every Sunday, 
making a Sab- 
bath-day drive of 
thirty-five miles, 
and this he has 
kept up winter 
and summer in 
every kind: of 
weather. 

Other denomi- 
nations attempt- 
ed to set up their 
work in each of 
these towns, but 
as yet no other, 
excepting the 
Norwegian Lu- 
therans, have 
succeeded in 
jumping Pastor 
Slater's claim. 
He is today the 
only English 
speaking minist- 
er ina territory 
forty to fifty 
miles long and 
fifteen to twenty 
miles in width, 


with three towns. 


and two out-sta- 
tions to care for. 
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Students (from 


colleges and sem- 
inaries have ren- 
dered summer 
assistance. Re- 
vivals have 
brought many in- 
to these church- 
es. The Esmond 
church starting 
with five mem- 
bers, has now 
forty communi- 
cants, and. the 
others have made 
almost equal pro- 
gress. 
Sheldon Slater, 
the school teach- 
er, without col- 


orseminary 
training, going | 


into a new coun- 
try aftera farm, 
was called from 
the ‘‘breaking”’ 
plough into the 
ministry, and 
like Elisha, went 
out in the name 


_ of the Lord to do 


an almost unique 
work. His is 
one of the long- 
est pastorates in 
this young state, 
and he is the 
only missionary 


who has built his 


third church on 
the same field. 
Home Mission- 
ary and church 
building funds 
have a _ double 
value when thus 
backed by a hear- 
ty co-operation 
and consecrated 
lives. One young 
man has already 
goneoutfromthe 
Hesper church to 


study for the 


A HOME MISSIONARY PARABLE 


REV. E. E. CRAM AND FAMILY, 
RENVILLE, NORTH DAKOTA. 


FIRST SERVICE AT ESMOND, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
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ministry and is 
now at Carleton 
college. Several 
other young peo- 
ple are students 
at our Phillips 
Academy at New 
Rockford, and 
other generous 
harvests are be- 
ing put under the 
sod for future 
garnering. 
Similar stories 
of heroism and 
devotion might 
be multiplied. 
In these days, 
when so much is 
said against 
crowding church 
work into places 
where it is not 
needed, we claim 
that our mission- 
ary work in 
North Dakota is - 
almost’ entirely 
free from this 


criticism, Near- 


ly half of our 
churches are in 
places where 
there is no other 
church. Almost 
one-quarter of 
the whole num-. 
ber are where 
thereis nochurch 
in the same lan- 
guage, and less 
than one-third 


where there are 


other churches 
speaking the 
same _ tongue. 
We are in three 
places with the 
Baptists and six 
with the Presby- 
terians, and in 


nearly all these. 


the churches are 
self-supporting. 
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Editor’s Outlook 


Criminals— How They Are 
Made 


.E scarcely need commend to 
readers of THE HoME MiIs- 
SIONARY the leading article 


of this number from the pen of Miss 


Reynolds. Its title alone would be 
enough to guarantee attention. 

The writer is not attempting a fresh 
treatment of the possible evils of for- 
eign immigration, evils such as many 
suppose to be imported every year 


_ withthe million foreign-born strangers 


that reach our shores. That has be- 
come a familiar, almost a trite theme, 
and concerning its merits public opin- 
ion is divided. Miss Reynolds ap- 
proaches the subject from a new and 
little considered point of view. She 


takes up the problem this side of Ellis 


Island and other ports of entry. With 
well supported facts and figures she 
has made it startlingly clear that an 
alarming percentage of our Ameri- 


can criminals spring, not from among 


the foreign born, old or young, but 
among their children of the first gen- 
eration, children born in the United 
States, educated in the free schools 
of America, and made familiar in 


‘many costly ways with American his- 


tory, traditions and ideals. Upon this 
undisputed fact, so alarming in ts 
newness and so bewildering in_ its 
complexity, Miss Reynolds founds an 
appeal for home missions, which, in 
force and pertinence, could not be sur- 


passed. 
* 


The causes of this alarming condi- — 


tion are admirably stated by the 
writer and must commend themselves, 
we believe, to all reflective readers as 
sane and true. The loss of respect 
for the foreign-born father and 
mother, the insidious spirit of inde- 
pendence on the part of the child, and 


these unhealthily nurtured in the 


free irresponsible air of America, tend 


to ¢reate an environment full of peril 
to American-born boys and girls of 
foreign parentage. 

One other contributory influence, 
and in the opinion of some, the worst 
and greatest of all, might be named— 
young people’s cheap literature. 
Whoever will take the pains and can 
find grace for the task to read criti- 


cally the average dime novel of our 


day will find, in concentrated form, 
ten cents’ worth of daring and devil- 
try, of thunder and blood, of lawless- 
ness and passion, mixed in. lurid col- 
ors, fitted to dazzle and enchant the 
imagination of the average boy. The 
result of much reading of this stuff 
can be nothing but debasing to the 
mind and corrupting to the nature. 
True, ‘such literature violates no law, 
for it is neither obscene. nor profane. 
It simply poisons the youthful imagi- 
nation, destroying all taste for better 
things and leaving the boy and the 
girl a too easy prey to the snares of 
vice and crime. 

Two significant facts of recent 
occurrence carry their own meaning. 
A Southern boy, wishing to make 


sure that the real horror of a railroad | 


wreck was equal to the lurid picture 


of ithe dime novel, made deliberate © 


provision for such a catastrophe by 


turning a switch and cutting a mov- ~ 


ing train in two. Providentially his 
murderous plan miscarried. The 
other fact, which is enough to bring 


_a blush of shame to the cheek of every 


American, is that Germany recently 
expunged a long list of American 
publications of this order from her 
import tables. She feared their cor- 
rupting influence upon her youth. 
Alas, German boys must now come to 
America, if they would take their first 
lessons in crime, where none shall mo- 
lest or make them afraid! 
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A Clear Call to C ongregational Sunday 
Schools and Young People’s S octeties 


S UNDAY SCHOOLS and young people’ ~ socikties are now 


invited to render a large and very important service for 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

One hundred and ninety-three missionaries of the society 
now preach the Gospel in foreign tongues; thirty-eight to 
Swedish congregations; eighty-nine to Scandinavian; twenty 
to Bohemian; five to Polish: seven to French; two to Mexican: 
eight to Italian: eight to Spanish: six to Finnish; two to Dan- 
ish; one to Greek and six to Armenian congregations. Added 
to this extensive work among foreign speaking people in the 
United States, the society is responsible for the support of six 
Congregational churches in Cuba—at Havana, Guanabacoa, 
Cienfuegos, Guanajay, Matanzas, and San Antonio de los 
Banos. The pastors of all these churches are toiling among 
the poor. They are doing work that is urgently needed, and 
they are doing it in a self-denying spirit. 

For the carrying forward of this two-fold werk, the work 
in Cuba and the extensive work among foreigners, there is 
needed by the Congregational Home Missionary Society this 
year $35,000. To Congregational Sunday schools and Young 
People’s Societies appeal is now made for this sum. The 
amount has been divided into 1,750 shares of $20 each. It is 
believed that these shares will be readily subscribed for. 

Superintendents of Sunday schools and chairmen of 
missionary committees of young people’s societies are heartily _ 
invited to help secure the fullest possible co-operation. 

The first two individuals to whom this plan was made 
known subscribed for a share each. The remaining 1,748 
shares will be rapidly taken, it is believed, provided the 
children and young people of the churches are made 
acquainted with the present urgent need of their help. 

How many shares will YOUR Sunday school take? 

How many shares will YOUR ‘young S society 
take? 

Will you act immediately, and state, if convenient, by 
October 15, the number of $20 shares for which your Sunday 


school and young people’s society will subscribe : 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


ate 3 


THE CoNGREGATIONAL Home MISSIONARY SocigTy 
287 FourtH Avenue, New York City | 
The Sunday school of the. ,church 

* will be responsible for......... ...0f the 1,750 shares, at dea each, of the a). 
t fund for the support of the foreign and Cuban work of the Congrega- ate 
fa tional Home Missionary Society. It is our purpose to pay the subscrip- Be 
tion on or before... ......... , 1906. | 
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Our Country’s Young People 


WHAT SHALL BE AMERICA’S FUTURE ?—M *. BRYAN'S TRIBUTE TO CHRISTIA NITY—HOME . 


MISSIONS AND THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES—WASTE 1N A GREAT STA TE—HOME MISSIONS 

AND THE DAILY PAPERS—THE RETURN OF DR. FRANCIS &E. CLARK—HOME MISSION OP- 

PORTUNITIES IN GREAT CITIES—THE UNEQUALLED TEXT-BOOK FOR MISSION STUDY— 

BIBLE STUDIES IN MISSIONS—A COMMENDABLE TEXT-BOOK — TO CONGREGATIONAL 

YOUNG PEOPLE—THREE NEW PAMPHLETS—SPRIGHTLY YOUNG PEOPLE'S LiTERA TURE— 
HAVE A ROUSING HOME MISSION STUDY RALLY 


By Don O. SHELTON 


MONG the not- of President Roosevelt, 
A able sayings of at the  bi-centenary 


the past month celebration of Christ 
must be included those Sed eal church, Oyster Bay, on 
September 8. His plea for Christianity was remarkably vigorous. He 
said he could not understand ‘‘any American citizen, who has the faintest 
feeling of patriotism and devotion to his country, failing to appreciate the 
absolute essential need of religion in its broadest sense to the welfare of 
That President Roosevelt is one of the most stalwart home mission 
propagandists of our time, his public addresses during the past few years 
have demonstrated. But never, so far as'we know, has he made a more 
forceful appeal for aggressive Christianity than on this occasion. How can 
the results of one hundred years of home mission zeal be summarized more 
admirably than in the following brief statement ? 


If it were not that in our villages and towns as they have grown up, the churches 


. have grown in them, symbolizing the fact that there were among their foremost workers 


men whose work was not for the things of the body, but for the things of the soul, this 
would not be a nation today, because this would not be an abode fit for civilized men. 


President Roosevelt’s appeal for the multiplying and strengthening — 


of the forces for good,—for sincere devotion to Christianity,—was put in 
these unforgetable words: We cannot continue as a Republic, we cannot rise 


to any true level of greatness, unless that greatness ts based upon and condition- 


ed on a high and brave type of spiritual life 


hearts of all true | William Jennings 

Americans are set Bryan. The eloquent 
forth in ‘‘Letters to a | I little book is in answer 
to ‘‘Letters from a Chinese Official,” and contains several passages that are 
strong pleas for the energetic propogation of the Christian faith. Mr. 
Bryan shows the sterling and unparalleled worth of the Christian religion. 
The author of the book which Mr. Bryan answers claimed for the China- 
man that he lives up to the ideal of Confucius, and also asserted that the 
Christian falls below his ideals and that the ideals of the latter are imprac- 
ticable andimpotent. In reply to this assertion Mr. Bryan says: 

| 


ony An’s Chinese Official,” by 
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Let me admit, without qualification, that the Christian ideal is not lived up to any- 
where in the world; let me admit that the best Christians everywhere fall below the con- 


. ception of life presented by the life and teachings of the Man of Galilee, and still I will 


contend that one who follows Christ afar off, even with limping step and many a fall, 


may live a nobler life than the perfect disciple of Confucius. No ideal is high that is 


culy realized. The man who claims for his ideal that instead of being above him, it is 
rfectly embodied in his life, confesses that he has no aspirations for improvement. It 


is the glory of the Christian ideal that while it is within sight of the weakest and lowliest 
_ it is still high enough to keep the best and the purest with their faces turned upwards. 


Mr. Bryan closes his illuminative book with a vigorously written 


chapter entitled ‘‘Christianity versus Confucianism.” The entire book de- 


serves a thoughtful reading by all friends of home and foreign missions. 


RIGHT and sug- HOME MISSIONS AND hand. Some of it is 
gestive material rye woNTHLYy in the daily papers, as 

for home mission meet- yw indicated on the next 
ings is often near at page. Much of value, 
also, is in the monthly magazines. At least four of the September maga- 
zines contain articles bearing indirectly and yet suggestively on home mis- 
sions. We begin with the September Outlook (regular issue for August 
ing the work of the government in providing for the irrigation of arid and 
formerly useless lands in the West. The author writes authoritatively, as 
he is chief engineer of the government reclamation service. He says that 


' 25). It has a valuable article on ‘‘ Reclamation,” by F. H. Newell, describ- 


in the arid regions ‘‘the man who controls a spring, although he may own 
only an acre of ground, may be the lord of tens of thousands of acres of 


valuable public land.” Within the three years ending with 1908, thirty- 
eight millions of dollars are to be expended. Why? So that a vast area 


_ of land now arid may be fertilized. Then new farming communities will 


spring up. ‘Towns and cities will be established. INNew home mission op- 
portunities will abound. Will you do your part and endeavor to lead the 
members of your church to do their part in evangelizing and Christianiz- 
ing these great districts ? | 


N Abppleton’s Maga- : State Going to Waste,” 
gine iS a uniquely | by Allan L. Benson. He 
entitied article, “A : writes on the dissipation 
of the wealth of natyre in a single state—Michigan. “The sight of Michigan’; 
6,000,000 acres of waste land is enough to move any man of imagination to 
indignation and action,” he affirms. “Here,” he continues, “is a sixth of a 
great state struck down, plundered, and abandoned. From Lake Michigan to 
Lake Huron, and from the straits. of Mackinac almost to Grand Rapids, the 
lumber baron has swept through with colossal stride, felling the forests that 
were a people’s heritage.” The point of Mr. Benson’s article is that the com- 
monwealth of Michigan has failed to make the land productive. Furthermore, 


the cutting of the forests has resulted in an intermittent water supply. Now 


droughts and floods alternate. Mr. Benson estimates that the annual loss to 
Michigan is $30,000,000 a year. Strong, therefore, is the reason for the 


- reclamation of these lands. 


The suggestion in this article, home mission wise, is: The costliness to the 
state of unused opportunities for Christian aggressiveness. Forests and lands 
are not the choicest wealth of the state. Manhood outweighs dollars. Are there 


_ not states in which there is large waste in character because of neglect by the 


Christian church? Land reclamation is important. Waste of manhood is a 
calamity. | 
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press. Alert missionary 
ITEMS IN THE items, both asaya 
1 DAILY PAPERS ive and instructive, wit 
nished by the daily committee chairmen can 
which to invigorate home mission meetings. The habit of scanning the daily 
press for valuable missionary news may wisely be cultivated. Paragraphs on 
the immigrant problem; on conditions in congested sections of great cities; on 
the evident need of evangelistic zeal as revealed by the untoward state of multi- 
tudes in our modern American life; on changing commercial and industrial 
conditions that have a bearing on Christian Prppmesnch, are available for those 
who think and search. 
We give below recent items from daily papers : 


No nation can live unto itself alone and — to live.—E¢zhu Root, in a speech 
in South America. 


I return more deeply impressed than enc ns with the responsibility which 
rests upon our nation as an exemplar among the nations, and more solicitous that we, 
avoiding the causes which have led other nations to decay, may present a higher ideal 
than has ever before been embodied in a national life and carry human progress to a 
higher plane than it has before reached.— Williams Jennings Bryan, in speech i1 in New 


HERE 1s much val- 
uable home mis- 
sion material fur- 


HOME MISSIONARY 


York on return from his world-tour. 


The following from the New York Sun 


is one of the instructive items on 
immigration that has appeared during the past few months: 


It was a record breaking day for immigration yesterday, (March 31,) for 11,383 steer 


age passengers arrived. 
Russians who arrived was unusually small, but the 


this. 


The huge crowd came on seven steamers. The 
Rhein 2,399, the Cretic 2,100, the Citta di Milan 
1,017 and the Brooklyn 750. 

The biggest day for immigrants that the inspec 
ed, but these didn’t allland. ‘The largest number 
That was in Mar ch, 1904. 

Commissioner Watchorn thinks he can get thr 


meantime half of them will have to sleep on board’ 


HE Home MissIon- 
ARY heartily joins 


his multitude of 


Most of them were Hungarians. 


THE RETURN OF DR. 
FRANCIS E. CLARK 


The number of Jews and 
Irish and 750 Portugese made up for 


Graf Waldersee brought 2,537, the 
io 1,298, the Pica 1,282, the Teutonic 


-tors remember was when 9,000 arriv- 
recorded to have landed was 7,200. 


ough with them in two days. 


In the 
ship. 


other friends in most 
cordially welcoming, on 
his return to America, 


after an absence of over a year, the Rey. Dr. Francis E. Clark, the founder and 


widely honored president of the Christian 
Europe Dr. Clark wrote the fascinating st 
Endeavor societies throughout the world. | 
entitled, “Christian Endeavor in All Lands.”’ 
fully and the record of the marvelous develop 
portrays it, will be of absorbing interest to Cl 

Dr. Clark refers to the recent World’s 
held at Geneva, as being full of encouragem 
“You would have rejoiced had you been at ¢ 
spiritual devotion of the young people from 
there. Certainly, the average of these leade 
very helpful one.” One helpful session was 
by Dr. Clark of what the Christian Endeavot 
points of his brief address, bearing on what C 


‘Endeavor movement. While in 
ory of the growth of Christian 
It has just been published and is 
Dr. Clark always writes delight- 
nent of Christian Endeavor, as he 
iristian people everywhere. 

Christian Endeavor Convention, 
ent. In a personal note he says: 
seneva to see the enthusiasm and 
many lands who were gathered 
ers is high. The meeting was a 
closed by an admirable statement 
r movement is. The summarized 
hristian Endeavor stands for, are: 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR STANDS FOR SPIRITUALITY AND CATHOLICITY; FOR LOYALTY 
AND FELLOWSHIP; FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD; FOR GOOD CITIZEN- 


SHIP; 
TAINMENTS; 


FOR PEACE AND GOOD WILL; 


FOR BENEFICENCE; 
FOR HIGH DEVOTIONAL ATTAINMENTS; FOR PURE HOME LIFE; FOR HONEST 


FOR HIGH INTELLECTUAL AT- 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


BUSINESS LIFE; FOR LOYAL CHURCH LIFE; FOR PATRIOTIC NATIONAL LIFE; FOR JOYOUS 
SOCIAL LIFE, AND FOR BROTHERHOOD WITH ALL MANKIND. 


As Congregationalists, we have strong reason for gratitude because of the 
fact that the founder and wise leader of this noble movement is of our fellow- 


i 


ship. | 


T the Minnesota which | bears on. one 
A HORS Bisoiee phase of the modern 


State Fair, Presi- 

dent Hill) de- home mission problem,— 
livered an address - the future of the country 
church. He believes that the tendency of immigrants to move to the centers of 
population should be counteracted. ‘“‘National ideas must be readjusted and 
agriculture again placed in the forefront,’ he said. “There must be a national 
revolt against the worship of manufacture and trade as the only forms of pro- 
gressive activity.” Commenting editorially on President Hill’s address, the 
New York World says: | | 


Invention must leave the factory for the farm if we are to solve the problem of feed- 

ing and housing the 50,000,000 more who will require our care within twenty years. 
-.  Intimations of this dangerous shifting of rural population have not been lacking. 
In Kansas, between 1895 and 1905, forty-four counties lost 30,000 in population, while 
the cities of the state increased by 16 percent. In Iowa the farming districts suffered a 
- greater loss. In New York twenty-eight counties outside of the metropolitan area show 

a decline of 6 per cent from their aggregate highest population since 1840. By the cen- 
sus of 1909 one-third of the entire nation, or 24,992,119 persons, live in cities of 8,000 and 
upward. In 1860 the number was only 5,072,250 and the percentage 16. 

_  Adiscouraging symptom of these changes is that they have taken place during the 
half century which has most contributed to the comfort and prosperity of the farmer. 
During the time that the mail-box and the telephone have come to his door and the piano 
and the art magazine to his parlor, and while he has enjoyed better mechanical facilities 
for harvesting his larger crops, better roads and a greater security of life and property. 
the drift away from the farm has become most serious. | 


How are Congregational churches adapting themselves to these changing 
conditions? Has the growth of Congregational churches, in cities, been com- 
mensurate with the growth of the urban population? Is the denomination 
measuring up to the widening opportunities for Christian zeal in the great cen- 
ters of America? There are available no more vivid and comprehensive 


UncLE SAM AS THE MAGICIAN. 
From the Evening Herald (Duluth) 
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HOME MISSIONARY 


answers to these vital questions than those contained in these sentences used 
by Dr. Josiah Strong in his telling address at the last annual meeting of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society: 


Examination shows that there are in the United States 178 cities, of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, in which there is no Congregational church. That is, we are making no 
attempt, not even the feeblest, to Christianize a third of our cities. ‘Of these cities, IIo 
have from 8,000 to 15,000 inhabitants; 40 have from 15,000 to 30,000; 17 have from 30,000 
to 50,009; 5 have from 50,009 to 75,000, and 6 have from 75,000 to 100, 000. 

We find that while one-third of our population is in the city, less than one-fifth of 
our Congregational churches are in the city; that while 66 per cent of our population is 
rural, upwards of 82 per cent of our churches are rural. That is to say, our churches 
are disproportionately distributed between city ees country and our strength is where it 


counts least. 

The salient point, to be kept in mind and acted on by all who earnestly 
desire the progress of the Kingdom of Christ, is this: CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES TO-DAY ARE MOST NUMEROUS IN THOSE SECTIONS OF AMERICA WHICH 
PEOPLE ARE LEAVING, AND FEWEST IN er SECTIONS TO WHICH THEY ARE 
GOING. 

A vigorous forward home mission Mow ement in great cities 1s required. 


sirable that this fact be 


~HE Bible is still the 
| THE UNEQUALED 


mission text-book. | 
TEXT-BOOK FOR THE 
As books for mission STUDY OF MISSIONS There is peril to the 


study multiply it is de- missionary cause in the 
substitution of books on missions for the Bible, and in the crowding out of Bible 
study by the study of missions. | 

One who regularly and systematically reads and studies the Bible and ‘s 
responsive to the light received therefrom will have a growing missionary 
impulse. The Bible has an authority and a force and an impelling power pos- 
sessed by no other bool. Hence, in the thought and life of the Christian, it 
should have a larger place than any other book. | 

Therefore, the study of mission text-books, valuable and necessary as it is, 
should be subordinated to the study of the one book whose teachings are the 
main source of all missionary endeavor. “My words, THEY are spirit and THEY 
are life,” said the Chief of Missionaries. Those who comprehend the meaning 
of this statement will multiply pepprtunities! and occasions for the study of the 


Bible. 
TEXT-BOOK of the Bible. ‘Bible 
ity UDIES IN MIS Studies in Missions” is 


sions. A COMMEND- the title; Mr. Charles K. 


may be had for the | 
study of missions in | is the author; the 


International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 3 West 
29th Street, are the publishers. The book is divided into three parts, as follows: 
(1) missions in the Old Testament; (2) missions in the church of Pentecost ; 
(3) partnership privileges. The topics treated suggestively by Mr. Ober are: 
“Missions in the Life of Abraham;” “The Missionary Outlook of the Psalms ;” 
“The Prophetic Visions of the World-Wide ‘Kingdom ;” “The Church of Pen- 
tecost;” “The Missionary Leadership of the Holy Spirit ;” “The Missionary 
Providences of the Early Church ;” “Obstacles Not Necessarily a Hindrance to 


Missions ;” “Prerogatives of F riendship “The Mission of the Intercessor ;” 


“Laying Up Opportunities,” and “What Shall We Have Therefore?” 
Missionary committees who form classes for the study of this valuable 
book will act wisely. It would be worth much to any local church and to the 
missionary crusade if a mission study class should grasp the meaning of even 
one of Mr. Ober’s suggestive sentences. For example, this: The chief obstacle 
to Christian missions is the lack of C arent) in Christians. 
\ 
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OUR help will TO CONGREGATIONAL jest. Congregational 


count in behalf of young people’s societies 
an important pro- and Sunday schools are 


asked to do a large thing for Congregational home missions. They can do it, 
and we believe they zull. They are invited to provide the money needed for the 
important work of the society in Cuba, and for its Foreign work. $35,000 is 
required this year. This amount has been divided into seventeen hundred and 
fifty shares of $20.00 each. Every young people’s society and every Sunday 
school is invited to,become responsible for as many of these $20.00 shares as 
possible. There are few young people’s societies or Sunday schools that cannot 
subscribe for at least one; there are many that can take two or more. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society now supports five iit 


in Cuba. On their important work for children Mrs. Washington Choate has 
written most interestingly : | | 


The Cuban | know so 
children are : | | well. The 
just being =I, Congrega- 
taught to tional Home 
read, write | Missionary 

and spell. | | | Society has 
They have |. six ~mission- 
not had the ; | aries on the 


Island who 


good schools 
are preach- 


which we 


have in ing each 
every town Sabbath and 
and city. holding Sun- 


day schools 
in which the 
children are 
taught the 
Bible. There 
are noschool 
buildings or 
halls where 
these ser- 
vices can be 
held, so each 
missionary 
has the 
church in his 
own home, 


There were 
no public 
schools on 
the Island 
until-five 
years ago 
when our 
government 
opened large 
numbers of 
them,and to- 
day thous- 
ands of Cu- 
ban children 
are in these 


schools. using his 
But, more largest 
than this, room. Here 
they have the people 
heard very come in 
‘little of great num- 
Christ and bers for the 
His love for church ser- 
children. vices and the 
They do not Sunday 
know what a school. Of 
dear friend course the 
He will be to lessons are 
all. We have aught in 
to-day the for 
opportunity very few Cu- 
a t eee THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND HOME OF MISSIONARY C. s. English. Tt 
Which! we VENTOSA, SAN ANTONIO DE COS BANOS, CUBA to 
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get the lesson leaflets in this foreign language. They are very fond of singing the 
same hymns which we use, though the hymn books look strange with the Spanish words. 
The bright picture cards which we have in such numbers are a delight to them, for 
they love the bright colors and are always glad to hear the Bible stories. 


You see, therefore, that the work of the society in Cuba is of deep interest 
and of great value. Jt must be preserved, and, if possible, extended. And the 
amportant foreign work of the society has equally strong claims on Congrega- 
tional young people. : | | 

Missionaries are at work among twelve different nationalities. It 1s essen- 
tial Now that $35,000 be obtained for these combined far-reaching activities. 

How many shares will you lead your society and your school to 
take? Will you act promptly? It is desired that all of the five hundred shares 


‘be subscribed for before November Ist next. 


The first two individuals to whom this plan was mentioned subscribed for 
one share each. Many others will help when they know of the need. Will 
YOU? | 

HREE new _book- | gational Home Mis-— 

lets have just been sionary Society, which 
issued by the Congre- | contain fresh and inter- 
esting material, of value to Congregational young people. “The Purpose and 
the Power of God” is by the Rev. A. L. Conrad, D.D. ‘These two sentences 
indicate the point that he chiefly emphasizes: “The distinctive feature of the 
religion of Jesus Christ is its dynamic. Other religions had high ideals, but 
were impotent to realize them.”’ In “‘Christ’s Plan of Spreading His Kingdom,” 
the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis shows that the genius of Christ’s plan for 
spreading his evangel of love is His own words: “Ye are the light of the 


world.” One paragraph is enough to indicate the richness and suggestiveness 
of Dr. Hillis’ appeal: 


If there is any one word I would like to give to these young theologs now leaving 
the seminaries, it is this one—Keep the soul’s one library day, Sunday, for the great 
things of God. Pour around men a flood of the light of Him. Create an atmosbhere 
about them; make your pulpit your throne by wielding your scepter of righteousnes and 
love. Lay the heart of God upon the soul of man. You have but one message—God is 
love. He has medicine for man’s wounds and sins. This does not minimize the import- 
ance of politics or economics, or reform. It simply magnifies the importance of the soul, 
of the love of God, of the Saviourhood of Jesus. The Master understood; He was too 
busy saving the prodigal out of his rags, the Magdalen out of the flames, Saul out of his 
murderous hate, to interfere with things that could wait till Monday night and Tuesday 
night—therefore Chrisf stood loose from all political and economic theories and 


reforms. | 


In his “Our Opportunity in the City,’ Dr. Josiah Strong has made an 
important contribution to our denominational home missionary literature. He 
presents valuable first-hand information and applies his conclusions with force 
and directness. Referring to the need of denominational loyalty and states- 


manship, he says: | 


The first time I met the late Dr. John Henry Barrows, then pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Chicago, I asked him if it was true, as I had heard, that his church 
was originally composed of twenty members, nineteen of whom were Congregationalists, 
and one of whom was a Presbyterian. ‘‘No,” he replied, ‘‘the story is not true. There 
were originally twenty-six members, twenty-five of whom were Congregationalists, and 
_ oe whom was a Presbyterian.”’ I suppose that is the reason it became a Presbyterian 
church. 

Such an incident is more indicative of a good natured, short sighted generosity than 
of an all-around, common-sense and Christian statesmanship. Our denomination would 
seem to be cursed with sectarianism as little as any; but is that a sufficient reason why it 
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should diethe death? The dispersion of the Jews throughout the civilized world, after the. 
_ Babylonian captivity. served to scatter a soil prepared for the seed of Christianity. It is. 
- sometimes thought that Congregationalists were a chosen people elected to be dispersed. 
_ among the ‘various denominations in order to prepare a soil for the seed of Christian 
union, a sort of martyr denomination. But the spirit of denominational liberality is. 
_ hardly likely to commend itself to other bodies if it is found to be ir pore by death. 

_ I believe our denomination was intended to live for the glory of God and the good of 


_ humanity, rather than to die for the glory of God and the good of other denominations. 


If you would like copies of these excellent pamphlets, please address the- 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. | 


SPRIGHTLY youne in producing 


progress has been : home mission literature. 
made in the past three Congregational 
young people. Three years ago the supply was notably scant. Now nineteen 
different pamphlets, programs and books are available. They cover a wide. 
variety of topics: They are not humdrum. ‘They are forceful. They are 
interesting, too. | 

They have had wise usage. Of some of the pamphlets three or four large 
editions have been required. They have been attractive chiefly because of what. 
is in them; but in part, also, because of their neat and thorouay modern 
typography. 

Are you a chairman or a member of a missionary committee: ? Now is the. 
time to form a home mission study! class. Now is the time to plan home mis- 
sion meetings for the fall and winter that will eclipse in snap and interest and 
value any that you have held in the past. Noz is the time to secure pledges. 
for systematic contributions toward the support of Congregation! home mis- 
sions. 


Literature to help you succeed in each of these pacer era? | is ready. Order 
what you need to- “day. Below is the list: 


Pamphlets 


The Value of Missionary Effort Among Young People. with 
gestions. By Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen. 

The Debt Young People Owe Their Country. By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

Christianize America! WeCan. WeShould. By Don O. Shelton. | 

Higher Ideals of Stewardship. By Don O. Shelton. | | 

How to Secure and Maintain a Trained Leadership in Young People’s Societies. With 

practical suggestions, By Harry Wade Hicks. | : 

The Value of a True Motive. By Don O. Shelton. 

- The Far-reaching Effects of Home Mission Work. By Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen. 

The Twentieth Century Crusade. By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. | 

Why Study Home Missions? By Don O. Shelton. 

Men, and the Christian Conquest of America. By Don O. Shelton. 


Programs 


Our ‘Dies to the Stranger. 

What the Bible Teaches About Giving. 7 

a Work for His Own Country: hat I Can Do for Mine. 
ays of Consecrating Ourselves to Our Country. 

Our National Heritage: or, Leavening the Nation. By Rev. Ernest Bouck Allen. 

Heroes of Home Missions. What They Teach Us. By Rev. Edward Sanderson. 


Home Mission Text-Books | 


Heroes of the Cross in America. By Don O. Shelton. 304 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 35 cents; postage, 8 cents extra. | 

Aliens or Americans? By Howard B. Grose. 333 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents;. 
paper, 35 cents. Postage, 8 cents extra. | | 

Coming Americans. By Katherine R. Crowell. 60 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 35 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. Postage extra. | 


| 
| 

| 
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HAVE A ROUSING augmented through a 


| popular and _ stirring | 
your home mission class “4 D meeting devoted to the 
this fall may be largely consideration of the 
question, “Why Should Everyone Study Home Missions ?” 

What should be the characteristics of such a popular rally? Tasteful, 
patriotic decorations; national hymns; responsive readings (see programs fur- 
nished by the Congregational Home Missionary Society) ; a bright, persuasive 
address on the interest and value of home mission study ; an exhibition of the 
text-book, “Aliens or Americans?” and the pecuring of the names and addresses 


HE number of those 
who are to form 


of those who will join the class. 


Rightly planned, such a meeting will have a large educational value. It 
will give a new idea to some who are unacquainted with the need of downright 
aggressiveness on the part of the Christian’ church. It will enlist new recruits 


for home mission study. 


Aim to make the rally worth going ten miles to attend! 


—— 


litIN TO BE ANSWERED BY ACTION 
(An Appeal to Young People) : 
By Rev. A. JONES 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


HESE are the days when the ‘plant. And, as natural gas is abun- 


successful issue of our recon- 

structed society draws hard 
on the hearts and minds of those at 
the head of things. If we Congrega- 
tionalists are to hold what we have 
already gained in nearly a century of 
labor, if we are to retrieve what we 
have already lost in more than three 
years of increasing retrenchment, if 
we are to take the future with all its 
glowing possibilities as a battalion 
does a battery, this trite question, 
What can our young people do? must 
be answered by strenuous action, and 
speedily, too. To delay unduly will 
mean irretrievable disaster at no dis- 


tant date. 


In the heart of the Alleticsies | is a 
fairly level plateau, surrounded by 
hillocks, yet itself 2,000 feet above 
sea level. Until very recently it was 
covered with a dense forest whose 
shelter was sought by wild beasts and 
whose streams abounded in many 
choice varieties of the finny tribes. 
But the woodman’s ax has reaped its 
harvest, leaving only a vast field of 


stumps, and even these are daily 


growing less numerous as_ teams, 
hooks and dynamite do their effectual 
work. Here is to locate a large glass 


entering wedge. 


dant, success is practically assured. 


So the promoters figure that where 
now .scarcely a house stands, within 
two years will be a thriving borough 
of not less than 1,500, and in ten 
years, a city of as many thousands. 
The Swedish Lutherans and the 
Roman Catholics have been advised 
that a church of their faith and polity 
is desired. And Congregationalism 
has been asked to wield stroke oar for 
evangelical Protestantism. Ours is 
the chance of entering the ground 


floor of this enterprise and not wait- 


ing for a “split” or a “quarrel” as the 
An actual fact 
faces us. Wecan get the man. How 
about the money? What can our 
young people do for home missions? 

1. They cari learn more about such 
actual opportunities. The Pennsyl- 
vania offer, in a way, is unique, but it 
is no more urgent than fifty other 
equally interesting possibilities in the 
same state and an equal number of 
other states and territories. Our 
country wants the Pilgrim-Puritan 
faith and polity. In some places Con- 
gregationalism already is established, 
but at present it is weak and uncer- 
fai in its gait, like a little child, and 
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A QUESTION TO BE ANSWERED BY ACTION 


needs a stronger somebody to take its 


hand until it can walk securely alone. | 


In other places it only needs a decent 
start and it will go like a prairie fire, 
if not abused nor mismanaged. The 
fields are white, ready for the harvest. 
_ Look and learn! 

2. They can think more about these 
problems so vitally connected with 
our denominational life and progress. 
The principles for which we stand are 
the principles of the people, for the 
people and by the people. Such prin- 
ciples must ultimately prevail. Other- 
wise, truest liberty will eventually 
perish from the earth. This will 
never occur. Truest liberty will at 
length triumph. The religious su- 
premacy of the local church and the 
_ fellowship of adjacent churches into 
a national federation, if not actual 
organic unity, is destined to win. 

3. They can plan for a more gener- 
ous financial support. Money is ex- 
actly what is wanted; nor should our 
National Society need to eke out a 

living by continual begging. No 
- society can grow in a night like a 
mushroom. It takés time and care 
and trouble, lots of it. Somebody 
must worry and we, too often, leave 
it to the other man. If you have a 
Young People’s Society of any sort 
connected with your church, suggest 
that that society make an annual 


budget of finance and includes therein | 


$100 for the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. If the society 
numbers twenty-five members, it sim- 
ply means that each member becomes 
personally responsible for not more 
than eight cents a_ week. 
' young person does not spend that 
amount a week to very little purpose? 
Possibly some do not, but others will 
squander ten times the amount in 


dress or amusements. Here are 
some suggestive facts for guilty 
persons. If all the evangelical 


_ Christians, only, in the United States 
of America gave to home missions the 
worth of a stamp (2 cents), $10,000,- 
000 would come at once into the 
-Lord’s treasury; if the worth of a 
car-fare (5 cents), that sum would be 
$50,000,000, and if the worth of a 


seldom “always at it.” 


busy.” 


What 
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dish of ice-cream (10 cents), $100,- 
000,000 would crowd our coffers. We 
are not “too poor’ to treat ourselves! 
4. They can work their plan. Here- 
in is disclosed the real weakness of 
our young people’s societies. They 
have plans by the score; they fail to 
work them. So plans, good plans, 
expire prematurely. There is a deal 
of dreaming, much planning, more 
preparing, but very little actual 
achievement, less direct issue, and 
really nothing fundamentally perma- 
nent. F or a time it is “all at it,” but 
How perti- 
nent then, the stock phrase: “Get 
Yes, make it keep busy! 
“Fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. ‘ 
5. Beyond a doubt our young peo- 
ple’s societies can succeed best at 
“team work.” Individual starring is 
with them out of the question. The 
best work is not done man by man. 
Two are better than one. Co-opera- 


‘tion wins when competition loses. 


“Together” is the tocsin of the age. 
Individual players do not make the 
victorious nine or the champion 
eleven; it is the ability, skill and will- 
ingness of each and all of the various 
players to play together. A “sacri- 
fice hit” may spoil an individual's bat- 
ting record, but at a critical point in 
the game it will score the ° ‘man on 
third” and win out. in ‘pass” may 
lose to the punter a “goal from the 
field,” but result in a touchdown and a 
goal, the highest possible score, and so 
win. In society “team work, 
each member, strong in himself, be 
his fellow-worker’ s right-hand man 
and success will not need to wait long, 
even financial success in home mis- 
sionary work. “We can’t do it,” wails 
weary Willie and fickle Fannie. 
Emerson, the sage of Concord, 
replies: “Always do what you are 
afraid to do ;” and General Armstrong, 
Hampton’s endless inspiration, adds: 
“The glory of the age is doing what 
can’t be done.” If there is anything 
in these epigrammatic utterances, and 
there is much, use it, and give God a 
chancee to help you to do something at 


once for the Congregational Home 


Missionary Society. 
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From the Front Line 


The General Missionary. 


HE general missionary 1s a mod- 


est worker and seldom mag- 

nifies his calling to the public 
eye, but many a church that is ready 
to perish knows his value and the 
stimulating help of his sympathy. 
The following is a fair picture of 
much of the life of this valuable class 
of laborers. 
Rev. David H. Reid of Washington. 
Speaking of a church-recently visited, 
Mr. Reid says: 


- For more than eighteen months this 
church has been pastorless. The writer 
was informed by a former pastor that Con- 
gregationalism in that town was dead and 
buried and beyond the hope of resurrec- 
tion. With these words still fresh in my 
mind it was with some feelings of trepida- 
tion that I ventured upon the experiment 
of resuscitation. ‘To my surprise and de- 
light, however, I discovered that in place 
of death there were unmistakable signs of 
life, growth and development. Since the 
departure of the former pastor under the 
indefatigable leadership of Mrs. C. and the 
few remaining members, a vigorous Sunday 
school with an average attendance.of sixty 
had been maintained, and whenever a 
preacher could be found the church has 
held a service. 

One incident that occurred in the Sunday 
school the first Sunday I was there reveal- 
ed some of the spirit animating the leaders 
and members. A young lady, a faithful 
scholar was to leave town the following 
week to pursue her studies in one of the 
schools of Seattle. The superintendent 
announced the fact and gave expression to 
the sorrow they all felt in losing an earnest 
and valuable member. With feelings of 
deep emotion she said: ‘‘We do not intend 
that she shall forget us or that we love her, 
and we have purchased this Bible for her 
as an expression of our esteem and love.” 
As the young lady came forward and took 
the gift there were tears in many eyes. 
This revealed to me the spirit of the peo- 
ple and made a deep impression on my 
mind. 

Another thing I learned, which will be of 
interest torecord. Mrs. C. had for years 
been a leader in society and a worldly 
woman quite indifferent to religious claims. 
She had a long and serious illness which 
necessitated two severe operations, the 
last of which was nearly fatal to life. 


However, she passed through the trying 


It is from the pen of . 


ordeal and was then strapped to a bed 
where she had to lie fora long time. Op- 
posite her bed in the hospital on the wall 
there was a picture of Christ on the cross. 
Long and intently she gazed upon it and 
said to herself: ‘‘If Christ suffered so much 
for me I ought to be willing to lie here 
and suffer.” ‘The thought had a strange 
soothing effect upon her mind and body 
giving her fortitude and patience. In the 
course of time she recovered and returned 
to her home, but the experience had made 
a lasting impression upon her character. 
Ever since she has taken an earnest, active 
interest in religious things. Her conver- 
sion evidently took place in the hospital by 
her enforced communion with that picture. 

Before leaving this ‘‘dead and hopeless 
field” a canvass was made of the commun- 
ity for the purpose of securing pledges on 
the salary, if a pastor could be provided. 
Six hundred dollars was pledged and a 
promise from the mill owners of a house 
free of rent to be used as a parsonage. 
Churches die hard and can never die where 
even two or three are left to bear witness 
and do faithful work. 


Cuba As a Missionary Field. 


The following from Rev. Alfred 
deBarritt, Cienfuegos, Cuba, has more 
than ordinary weight as_ evidence. 
Mr. deBarritt has been upon the 
Cuban field from the very beginning, 
and from even before the beginning, 
and has proved an earnest and enthu- 
siaStic worker. In a recent letter he 
Says : 


“If one wishes to see the continuation 
of the Acts of the Apostles he should pay a 
visit to Cuba. Hecould buy a map of the 
island and place a pin inevery spot where 
the gospel was preached eight years ago 
and then a flag where it is preached today, 
and the result would be startling. Few 
~~ realize what has been done for Cuba 

y the apostles of the cross during the last 
eight years. The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society has been honored with 
a full share in this blessed work. 

ere in Cienfuegos it has the strongest 
evangelical church in the city and the size 
of the congregation is only limited by the 
size of the building. Here we have church, 
parsonage, and church school with night 
academy all in one humble building, so 
that the pastor lives most of the time in| 
the Patio yard, as there is so little room in 
the house. It is a good thing we have no 
storms of snow and no cold to drive one 
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inside, and during the rainy season the dry- 
est spot is often outside the house and in 
the yard under the overhanging roof. 

Seldom a Sunday goes by that some one 
does not take a stand for the new life, and 
at the time of writing five young men are 
waiting the opportunity to unite with the 
church. The gift of a church and school 
building to this city at this time would be 
a gift that any man might envy the priv- 
ilege of making, and would be worth more 
to this country than a regiment of soldiers. 

Thousands of young Cubans are making 
their way to the United States to receive 
an. education and the fathers from the 
President down prefer to have their sons 
educated in the land of the stars and 
stripes. What a mighty power for good 
would a Christian college be here and how 
it would contribute to the building up of 
the church. Thousands have come from 
the Roman Catholic church without any 
effort on our part, but they are outside the 
Kingdom and don’t yet understand the 
story of the Cross. The daughters of the 
Mayor of this city went to a Christian 
school in North America. They are now 
disciples of the Master. One of the bright- 
est lads I have met in the States is the son 
of one of our chief officials and a member 
of a Christian Endeavor society in the 
state of Massachusetts. One of our own 
pupils now plays the small organ and we 
are sending Christian teachers to other 
schools on the island who have been trained 
in the small church school here. All this 
has been accomplished without church 
building and with just a small private 
house. With a proper equipment for 
church and school we have a right to ex- 
pect great things. 


Droppings of Promise. 


Rev. P. A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake 
City, has for some .time held the 
double office of pastor-to his church 
and chaplain of the prison. How the 
two are sometimes happily blended 


and used to promote one another is | 
seen in the following narrative from 


-his pen. Mr. Simpkin says: 

It was our joy to receive on a recent 
communion a man and his wife who had 
been for many months subjects of our 
earnest prayers as a church. He was a 
man in high social position, the trusted 
employee of a great and powerful corpora- 
tion. One day accident revealed a shortage 
in his accounts. He was sent to the grated 
house on the hill for three years. Hard 
and bitter, but broken in spirit, he listened 
perforce to the message of life as preached 
by the chaplain. Gradually he softened 
and after his parole he became a constant 
attendant on our church services. One 


night he surrendered and asked to be en- 
rolled among God’s people and when amid 
the summer flowers he knelt weeping like 
a child to receive Christian baptism and 
confess his faith in the Crucified, the 
church filled with worshippers had not a 
dry eye and God was praised for His saving 
grace. So, with here a bit of cheer and 
there a song of joy, the way is lightened as 
we work and it is never dreary. We shall 
be rejoiced when the shower breaks for 
which we have prayed and toiled and for 
the droppings that are so full of promise 
we praisethe Lord. | 


Blessed and Grateful. 


The joy of coming to self-support 
is so real and satisfying that no 
church within possible reach of 
it should be willing to sacrifice 
the great happiness which always fol- 
lows an earnest effort towards inde- 
pendence. Says Rev. John E. Grosz, 
pastor of the German church in Love- 
land, Colorado: 


At a special meeting lately held, the 
church voted for self-support. The whole 
audience arose and the pastor offered a 
prayer of thanksgiving. It was the hap- 
piest moment, I think, in my whole pastor- 
allife, and certainly in the history of the 
church. By a hearty vote of the people 
the pastor was authorized to write a letter 
of appreciation giving expression of our 
gratitude to the Congregational Home 
Missionary society for the help it has ren- 
dered. More than one was heard to say 
‘‘We shall never forget our mother.” 


Without Haste, Without Rest. 


This motto belongs pre-eminently 
to the Covenant church of Indianapo- 
lis, and to its indefatigable pastor, Mr. 
Detch. We have had frequent occa- 
sion to speak of their plans and prog- 
ress. In a recent letter the pastor 


says: | 


The new addition to the church of the 
public library and classroom is completed 
and with gifts of furnace, ceiling, brass 
letters and metal sheeting, approaches a 
value of $800 addition. ‘This is the first 
section of the new plan for the entire 
structure to be finally completed. Septem- 
ber 1 is fixed for dedication. This addition 
is a thirty-two stone front with two cathe- 
dral windows and one large Roman arch 
entrance, eight by eleven feet. We now 


have one hundred feet of electric and gas 
lighting on the outside, and when the en- 
tire plant is erected there will be a stretch 
of one hundred and twenty feet of electric 


- 
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on the outside of the- building, in fact the 
only structure so lighted in the city. 
Money in the treasury will pay for the ad- 
dition already built, with the exception of 
about $150 and we expect to pay for this 
complete before we advance on the front 
auditorium. With this thirty-two front 
addition we have a sixty foot front on 
Market street. Our membership has now 
reached two hundred and eighteen. The 
people are alive. : 


The Joy of Hardness. 


Rev. G. Stanley Pope, of Oacoma, 
South Dakota, has devoted most of his 
life thus far to missionary pioneering. 
He is a good witness, therefore, to the 
joy of enduring hardness in the gospel 
warfare. We commend his words and 
his spirit to the young graduate of the 
seminary who is looking for a becom- 
ing field of labor. Says Mr. Pope of 
one recent experience: 


We organized our Sunday school in a 
private house in the worst blizzard of the 
season. My drives have been in winds and 
through rain and mud and in the first 
quarter in snow; sometimes sleeping in 
a roadhouse with a dozen in one room ten 
by twelve. But pioneering today isn’t 
what it was fifty years ago. The young 
men who are obliged to settle down in 
some well organized eastern church in view 
of their old college and seminary grounds 
are losing much of the sweetness and most 
of the freshness of the preacher’s life. It 
is worth something to have a timid woman 
come to one at the close of the service and 
say ‘‘I want to thank you for that sermon. 


It is the first one I have heard for five 


years.” Preachers in gospel—hardened 
communities are not often blessed with that 
reward. I would not exchange the thrill 
of that moment for a year of luxury in a 
wealthy eastern church. ~ 


A Familiar Story. 


The variety, the necessity, the diffi- 
culty and sometimes the peril of the 
home missionary work, are illustrated 
once more in the following narrative 
from Rev. C. W. Holden, of Cortez, 
Colorado. Says Mr. Holden: 


Out about ten miles is a good Sunday 
school which really forms a part of our 
work, and to which I go as often as I can 
geta horse. Several children, some very 
small, came to our Cortez school on horse- 
back. We have to make long walks some- 
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times on our visitations, as we usually have 
no other way of going. Recently my wife 
and I walked five miles to make one call. 
On our homeward way, to save a mile, we 
took a straight course through the sage 
brush. Then we had a canyon to cross 
which was a difficult thing to do. We went 


down a deep, narrow trail, zigzagging be- 


tween the rocks till we reached the bottom. 
Casting our eyes up the perpendicular 
banks far above us, we felt that we had 
been delivered from a great peril, as we 
saw great quantities of earth and rock that 
had frequently caved in and might have 
done so again and buried us alive. Right 
there we were delayed a long time search- 
ing for a narrow place to cross the stream 
and in gathering flat pieces of rock for a 
bridge. There was yet one more climb to 
make even higher than before, up the steep 
rock, before reaching the homeward level. 
During this last stage of the trip we called 
at a home where we found both mother and 
daughter sick in bed; no doctor, and no one 


in the house but asmall boy. At once we 


both set about ministering to their needs 
and finding medical aid. | 

Yes, there is variety enough in this life, 
there is need enough all around us of 
missionary care; there are difficulties and 
there are perils, but above all there are 
great jrewards. 


A Significant Revival. 


_ Great is the blessing of a true re- 
vival, such as seems to have visited 
the city of Sherman, Texas. Says 
Rev. Allen Crabtree: 


The Lord has graciously visited this 
place. Through the efforts of Rev. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman and his splendid singers the 
mayor of the city was converted, and with 
scores of others, has united with the First 
Baptist church. The leading banker of 
the city was also converted, and in com- 
pany with about a hundred others united 
with the First Methodist church. Other 
leading citizens have declared themselves 
openly on the Lord’s side. On a single 
Sabbath there were two hundred and three 
additions to our churches, and many more 
had signed cards indicating their purpose 
to join. Our own little band has been 
greatly strengthened by these additions. 
Following the revival the study of the 
Bible has been begun in earnest. Every 
Monday night at our church there is a 
crowd of people representing nearly all the 
churches of the city, meeting for Bible | 
study. Historical, biographical, spiritual, 


analytical and topical truths are being in- 


vestigated, and within the last two months 
the book of Genesis has been covered. 
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A Personal Word to 


Congregationalists 


| RE we aware that, as a denomination, we are giving 
A materially less than we gave ten years ago? During 

that time the wealth of the nation has increased about 
forty-five per cent and Congregationalists have had their due 
share. And yet, as a denomination, we are giving ten per cent 
less to benevolence than we gave ten years ago. Per capita we 
are giving thirteen per cent less. Meanwhile, we are spending 


more on ourselves. | 

This indicates an unhealthy spiritual condition, which is 
conclusively shown by the fact that 2,390 of our churches 
reported not one addition on confession of faith last year. 
The number reported ten years ago was 1,632, or thirty per 
cent of all. Last year forty-one per cent of our churches were 
barren. The largest percentage of barren churches reported in - 
any other denomination was twenty-nine. 

Small wonder that the debts of our benevolent societies 
are piling up high and higher. | 

If the average Congregationalist tn the United States as as 
prosperous as the average citizen during the past ten years the 
members of our denomination amassed over and above all expenses 
and all gifts some $£240,000,000. What are we doing with 
it? What might we not do with it in the city and in the 
world if that and we were really consecrated. Many ofour | 
churches are dying of eminent respectability. They are “coldly 


correct and elegantly dull;” fruitless because they nave no pas- 


sion for humanity. 


| 

| 
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omens W ork and (Methods 


The Uttermost Part 


By Grace A. C. WHITE 


JT T was Communion Sunday, and in 
| the church in Pilgrim five ear- 

nest girls stood before their 
minister listening reverently to the 
tender words of advice with which he 
was concluding the service of receiv- 
ing them into membership of the 
church. 

Upon the audience the service had 
seemed to make a-deep impression, 
and one could easily believe that they 
would all go out determined to live 
conscientiously ; but especially to the 
five girls, as a new and almost over- 
whelming thought, came the pastor’s 
reminder that they were now God’s 
accepted missionaries, under covenant 
with Him to minister to the heathen 
and lighten the uttermost parts with 
His gospel of love. 

As they walked slowly homeward 
together, the words: “You_are under 
covenant to minister to the heathen 
and lighten the uttermost parts,” 
seemed to weigh upon them heavily, 


and they asked each other how they 


could do anything about either of 
those things, when each seemed a 
necessity to the small corner she then 


- filled. 


“I understand and truly mean to 
accept what he said to’ us to; rday as 
the rule of my life,” said Laura, ‘ ‘ex- 
cept that about having responsibilities 
up here in Pilgrim for the heathen 
that are off in the uttermost part, 
when he knows that not one of us has 
much means to do with, or possibility 
of being spared to leave home; and it, 
seems to me I can’t be under cove- 
nant to do an impossible thing.” 

“It seems strange to me that he 
should have said that to us,’ an- 
swered Caroline, “for when you think 
of it, it does not really apply to us. 
If we had offered ourselves to a mis- 
sionary board and were appointed to 
a foreign field it would have been all 


you,” he said, encouragingly. 


right, but as Laura says, our work is 
at home, and so we are in no sense 
missionaries. I wish we_ could, 
though,” she added with a heartfelt 
sigh, “if that is what he thinks we 
ought to do.” 

‘What is it that you are wishing so 
much that you could do and cannot ?” 
asked the minister who had overtaken 
them as he reached his own door. 
“Let us sit together here on the porch 


and talk it over; perhaps we shall see 


some way to its accomplishment.” 

“We all want,” began Laura, glad 
to lay their burden before him, “to do 
our Christian work just as honestly 
and earnestly as you would have us 
do, but none of us understand what 
you meant by our being missionaries 
and having responsibilities for the 
heathen, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth. It seems as if there is no 
way for us to fulfill that duty,” she 
added. with a choking voice. 

‘“Ah, now I see what is troubling 
“You 
have been thinking of missionaries as 
those only who leave home and 
friends, enduring hardships in for- 
eign lands to work for Christ. But is 
that the only meaning of missionary? 
And is that far-away land the only 
place for doing missionary work?” 

“But,” said Caroline, “I’m sure you 
said we were to minister to the 
heathen and lighten the uttermost 
parts.” 

“Surely I-did; but what are you 
going to do with the heathen who 


have left those far-away uttermost 


parts—not waiting for you to come 
to them, but are presenting them- 


selves at our own doors, obtaining 


work in all our industrics and living 
in Our communities. They are no 
less heathen the day they come here 
than. they were the day before they 
left their own land, and surely the 
Armenians and Bulgarians, the Ital- 
ians and the Turks, the Slavs and the 
Chinese, in fact, all who have come 
| 
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among us, would still be called 
heathen if by some power they could 
to-day be set down in their own 
lands. 

“Few of them attend any church: 
most of them do not speak our lan- 
guage; they desecrate our Sabbath 
and set at naught the teachings of the 
Bible. They largely come from lands 
of religious intoleranc , and in the 
change of surroundings to the liberty 
of this land are drifting away from 
the only religion they have ever 
known, having no hope, and without 
God in the world. 

“Remember, the uttermost part :s 
not always the place that is separated 
from us by the greatest number of 
miles, but is as well that part which is 
at the greatest distance from God 
morally and spiritually. Are not they, 
who are in the depths of sin and who 
are outcasts from respectability, in 
that part that must be enlightened and 
saved by the gospel of love? The 
promise is: ‘Ask and He will give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance 


and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.’ I think you all 
asked Him to give you souls to save 
for Him.” 

“Indeed we did, Laura, 
“when we became Christians, and we 
do still.”’ 

“Then you already have the fulfil- 


ment of that promise in the uttermost 


part that has been brought to your 
own door,” said the pastor gently. 
“Here is your work and your posses- 
sions, and although you will do all 
you can by your contributions and 
prayers to support the work in the 
lands you cannot go to, fail not to 
possess. the uttermost part that has 
come to your door.” 

The eager faces before him were 


bright with understanding now, and 


as they parted from him he felt that 
each had gladly accepted the trust. 
He could not have told exactly why it 
was,. but at the close of that hour he 
felt that the lack of missionary spirit 


in his church which had weighed so 
long and heavily upon him would be 


there no longer. 


to any excuses from the rest of you!’” 


COUNTING FOR MORE THAN ONE 


A WOMAN whose home duties were insistent was bewailing her comparative 
uselessness when it came to church work or indeed any work outside of her 
own home. ‘‘I go to church—when I can,” she said rather ruefully. ‘‘ Even then 
all I can do is to count for one. I can’t do anything.” The wise woman who was 
listening answered of her wisdom: ‘‘ Nobody ever counts for just one; you count 
for everybody you ean influence. One is a force and center of power in propor- 
tion to the number of people he can influence. Count for one, indeed! I happen 
to know that you counted for six people in church this very last Sunday. It wag 
rainy, you know, and we were all in slippers and easy gowns, John and I and al] 
three of the girls. ‘There!’ said I, as you passed the window, ‘if that woman can 
manage to get her work out of the way and go this rainy morning, I won’t listen 
‘‘Oh, yes,” put in the other blushingly, 
‘‘T remember all about it! I had about sixteen minds and a half about going out 
in the wet, but Benny was at home with his lame knee—you know he got hurt at 
_ football--and he said, ‘ Mother, you can go just as well as not. I'll look after the 
babies.’ So I went, for I thought there would be a slim houseful such a rainy day, 
and I’d count for one anyway.” ‘‘ Just so!” nodded her friend smiling. ‘‘And 
you counted for six instead! We made just a good seatful. It was funny to see - 
the minister’s look of astonishment when we all filed in. I had the greatest mind 
to get up and say ’twas all your doing.” —Congregationalist. 
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Appointments and ‘Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


July, 1906. | 


Not in commission last year. 


Anderson, Frank O., Abercrombie, No. Dak. 

Brown, Judson, Index, Wash. 

Carmichael, Neil, Rainier, Ore. 

Hill, C. L., Mankato Circuit, Minn.; Hindley, 
George, Red Lodge, Laurel and Elder Grove, Mont. 

Kelley, E. L., Kensal, No. Dak.; Kingsbury, Fred L.., 
Pomeroy, Wash. 


Lathrop, E. A, Tryon, N. C; Lavisey, William F.,. 


Wilsonville, Ga. 

gr Frank, Kalama, Wash. 

Scherff, . F., Norfolk, Neb.; Snow, Walter A.., 
Ellis. No. Dak.; Spillers, Ashbel P., New Prospect 
and Dawson, Ga.; Steele, John T., Deer Creek and 
Cashion, Okla. 

Walton, S. A., Sulphur Springs, Colo. 


Re-commisstoned. 


Barnett, John H., Indianapolis, Ind.; Bekeschus, E., 
Alexander, Kan.; Burgess, Edmund J., Hennessey, 
Okla.: Burnett, William, Va:dez, Alaska. 

Farrer, William D., Forman, No. Dak.; Fleming, 


Moses G., Zoar, Ga.; Fulgham, Philip O., Jamestown | 
nd Fremont, Ind. | 
Garvin, H.C., Meta, Mo.; Graham, James M., Sec- 
tion and Ten -Broeck, Ala.; Graham, William H., 
Powersville, Ga. 

Haddan, James F., Doerum, Ga.; Heald, J. H., Gen- 
eral ae oe Spanish, New Mexico; Hea- 
ley, Franklin D., Chewelah, Wash.; Holton, Horace 
F., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kozielek, Paul, Detroit, Mich. 

_ Lansborough, John F., Granville, No. Dak.; Long, 
Ne B., Nogales, Ariz.; Longnecker, Gecrge W.., 
erthold. No. Dak. 

McClane, W. R., International Falls, Minn.; Moore, 
John W., Wheatland, Wyo. . 

Olson, Anton, Swanville, Minn. 

Pearson, Daniel J.. Fairfax, Ga.; Perkins, Mrs. Eliza 
B., Breckenridge, Okla. 7 

Richert, Cornelius, St Paul, Minn.; Roberts, Owen 
i Sag ylord, Minn.; Roberts, Robert E., Turton, So. 

a 


Tillman, William H., Atlanta, Ga; Treka, Charles 
je St. Paul, Minn. 


RECEIPTS 


July, 1906. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Socteties 
see page 191 
MAINE—$ 40.50. 


Cumberland Center, 5.50; Kennebunkport, Mrs. M. P, 
Lord, ro; Portland, St. Lawrence, 2s. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$:58.42. 


N. H. H. M. Soc., by A. B. Cross, Treas.: Reqpest of 
d snors, 33.46; Durham, Ladies’ H. M. S., 46.33: Fran- 
cestown, A Friend, 12.50; Gilmanton, Mrs. M. E. Kid- 
der, 10; Tamworth, 11.45; West Concord, West End, 7; 
West Lebanon, 10.53, Wilton, 2nd, 27.15. 


VERMONT —$ 411.62, of which legacy, $86.16. 


Burlington, Estate of Mrs. J. F. Hickok, 86.16; Mrs. 
M. R. Englesby, so; Castleton, 5: Charlotte, 14; Hart- 
ford, 153; Manchester, 82.46; Middlebury, R. Lane, 10; 
Peacham, rst. 36; St. Johnsbury, Mrs. O. W. Howard, 
10; Sharon, A Friend, 3; Springfield, Mrs. J. Hartness, 
roo. 


MASSACHUSETTS — $3,996.62; of which legacies, 


$986.01. 


Mass. H. M. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas.: 46 4 ree 

uest of donors, 1,261.27; Amherst, rst, 2.50; Andover, 
i F. Kimball, 10; Prof. J. P. Taylor, 10; Ashby, I. H 

rooks, ro; Blandford, rst, 26.45; Mrs. W E. Hinsdale, 
1; Boston, J. H. Allen, 100; Mrs. M.S. Bennett, 50; A. 
McLean 7.97; C. C. Newcomb, 1; Brookline, Mrs. C. 
L, Goodsell, 25; Mr. and Mrs. A S. Lovett, 30; Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. E. C. Moore, 10; Canton, Evan., 47.55; 
Deerfield, A Friend, 75; Dracut Center, 6.60; Dunstable, 
Mrs. A. M. Rice, 1; East Bridgewater, Mrs. A. Leland 
and Mrs. C. Allen, 1; A. C. Packard, 5; East Northfield, 
Mrs. S. C. Holton, 1; Mrs. E. H. Porter, 5; Fitchburg, 
Estate of Mrs. L. H. Wood, 371.30; Mr. and Mrs E. 

. Davis and daughters, 15; A Friend, 5; Florence, 

ission Circle, 5; Foxboro, Mrs L. H. Deane, 2; Glou- 
cester, A Friend, 25; Greenfield, Estate of ; 
Cook, 114.71; Hadley, rst, 12.42; Hampden, 15.45; Haver- 
hill, West, C. E., ss Haydenville, 13; S. S., 3.67; Hol- 
brook, Miss A. M. Thayer, s; Holyoke, rst, so; Mrs E. 
T. Ba-g, 9; Mrs. C. B. Prescott 1; Hubbardston, Mrs. 
S. D. Stow, 15; Hyde Park, H. D. Noyes. 2s; Interlaken, 
Mrs. M. C. Ford, 10; Jamaica Plain, C. T. Bauer, ro; 


Lawrence, South, C. E., 3; Lenox, H. Sedgwick, ro; Leo-. 
minster, Orthodox, by A. O. Wilder, hal sania? 
Fund, 120; F. A. Whitney, 15; Leverett, Miss : 
Field, 1; Mansfield, Ortho., 21.41, Massachusetts, ‘‘Two 


_Friends,”’ 2; Myricks, S. S. of Lakeville and Taunton 


Precinct. 7.89; Newton Highlands, Mrs. J. F. Wood 
and Miss E. Packard, 150; S. E. G., 25; Newtonville, 
Central, 125; Northampton, ‘‘Thirteenthers’ Club,’’ 
.60; Miss J. B. Kingsley, 25; North Weymouth, Miss 
2 A. Eames, 5; Oxford, ‘‘X.,’’ 10; Pittsfield, M. Burke, 
5; St, 25.50; Rowley, a; Salem, M. S. Hale, 1; Sherburne, 
Dr. O. A. Gorton, 100; Shirley Centre, A Friend, 10; 
Shrewsbury, A Friend, 5; Somerville, Mrs. W. H. 
Hodgkins. rs; South Amherst, Miss M. L. Dana, 1; 
Southbridge, 1.92; South Swansea, Mrs. H. C. Waters, 
20; Spencer Mrs. S. A. Temple and Mrs. E. Shum- 
way. 4o; Springfield, So., 69 79; Sunderland, 85.50; Taun- 
ton, J. E. Sanford, 25; Upton, Miss R. E Getchell. 1; 
Waltham, Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 15; Wellesley, Mrs. S. 
A. Loker, 5; A Friend, 25; Westboro, E. W. Newcomb, 
1; Mrs. B. A. Nourse, 1; West Bloomfield, Mrs. E. M. 
Sherman, 10; West Brookfield, C. T. Huntington, s; 
Westfield, 2nd, 35; West Medway, Rev. A. M. Richard- 
son and Mrs. S. P. Clark, 1; Worcester, Estate of 
Lois C. Pierce, 500; Mrs. E. A. Fawcett, 5; J. Logan, 
25; J. Wehinger, r. 


Woman’s H. M Assoc. (of Mass. and Rhode Island), Miss 
L. D. White, Treas.: Millbury, end, Aux., rs. 


RHODE ISLAND $150. 
Peace, Dale, A Friend, 100; Providence, A. W. Claflin, 


CONNECTICUT—$z,773.43; of which legacies, $977.50. 


Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J S. Ives, 167.80; Bethle- 
hem, Pomperaug Valley, C. E. Union, 6; Black Rock, 

.43: Mrs. M. B. Woodruff, 10; Bloomfield, 12.57; Bran- 
ford; R. Crane, 25; Bridgeport, Park St., M. L. D., 10; 
Connecticut, A Friend, soo; Danbury, iy. Rider, 10; Dur- 
ham, 5.25; East Woodstock, 15; Fairfield, 160.30; Glaston- 
bury, Mrs. J. L. Williams, 100; Goshen, S. S. class, 
16 59; Greenwich, 2nd, S. S., 24 68; Guilford, S. B. Cone, 
10: E, J. Knowles, 1; Hartford, Estate of Miss F. B. 
Griswold, 7.50; J. B. Bunce, 25; A. M. Manning, 25; 
T Upson, ro; Higganum, Mrs. C. A. Scovil, ro; Ivory- 
ton, Jewett 6.26; Lebanon, A Friend, 5; 
Litchfield, G. M. oodruff, 10; Meriden, rst, ro; Mrs. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


A. Porter, 25; Middlefield, Mrs. M. Lyman, 60; L. A. 
Mills, 25; Milford, rst, 13.96: Moodus, Mrs. E. W. Chaf- 
fee, 10; New Canaan, so; New Haven, Mrs. A. W. Archi- 
bald, 10; Mrs-C. F. Dwight, 25; Mrs. Keyes, 2; Mrs. 
Phillips, 1; F: W. Pardee, 25; New London, First Ch. 
of Christ, 25.40; Norwalk, J. P. Treadwell, 5; Oxford, 
Mrs. E. M. Limburner, 25; Plainville, 55.70; Salisbury, 
W. B. H. M., 14.85; Sharon, rst, 12.30; Southington, rst, 
H. M. S., 11; Stamford, Mrs. E. B Hoit, so; Suffield, 
A Friend, 1.50; Terryville, Mrs. W. T. Goodwin, 1; 
Washington, 1st. 55: West Hartford, Estate of Mrs. S. 
-P. Ray, 970; First Ch of Chri-t, to const. Miss J. L. 
Faxon and H. C. Wells, L. Ms., 107.34; Miss F. H. 
Mix, 1.50. 
NEW YORK—$633.73; of which legacy, $93.75. 
Angola, Miss A. H. Ames, 5; Brooklyn, Estate of H* 
G. Combers, 93.75; Borough Park, 4; Mr. and Mrs. M) 
Merrill, 3; Camden, Ch., 45; S. S., 5; Canaan Four Corners. 
5 17; Canandaigua, 58.35; Carthage, Ch., 10.46; S.S., 5_ 
Churchville, 16 12; Clinton, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Stan. 
ton, ro; Fairport, 1st, 20; Mrs. E. M. Chadwick, 1’ 
Gasport, Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 5.50; Great Valley, E. H 
Hess, 10; Homer, Miss E. F. Phillips 5; Java Village 
Myron Warner, 2.50: Maine, rst, 8.03; New York City’ 
: has oor 24.40; Pilgrim U. E., 1; Otisco Valley, Mrs. M 

J. Frisbie, 10; Poughkeepsie, rst, Mrs. T. M. Gilbert? 
10; Riverhead, Sound Ave., 37.60; Roscoe, Jr. C. E, 2° 
Rushville, Whitman Soc., 4; Spencerport, E. L. Day: 
.so; Mrs. F. N. Webster, .75; Steuben, rst, Welsh, 12; 
Ticonderoga, Aux., 5; Warsaw, Fiiends, 10; West Cam- 
den, Mrs. H. M. Green, 2. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, J. Pearsall, Treas.: 
Arlington, N. J, Mrs. A. G. ., Special, 2; Brooklyn, 
Central, L. B. Soc , 16; Canandaigua, 140.10; New Haven, 
Mrs. S. Johnson, 20; Poughkeepsie, S. S., 20.50. Total, 
201.60. 

NEW JERSEY—$20;. 


East Orange, ‘*K.,’’ 125; Upper Montclair, Christian 
Union, 80. 


Minersville, rst, S. S., 7.70; Neath, 8.07. 
MARYLAND—$rs. 
Baltimore, 2nd, C. E., 10; Frederick, M. G. Beckwith, 


5 | 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$50. 

Washington, rst, C. E., 35; M. L. Taylor, rs. 
GEORGIA—$6. 50. 


Cedartown, rst. 1; Columbus, rst, 2.50; Duluth Mission, 
- 2; Serville, Williford and Kramer, Asbury Chapel, 1. 


ALABAMA—$20.3r1. 


Received by Rev A.T. Clark: Opp, Pleasant Hill, 1; 
. Phoenix, 2.80: Dothan, Newton’s Chapel, 1; iew, 

1; Fredonia, 3.65; Midland City, Rev. S. Long, 1; Omega 
and Troy, 6.63: Shady Grove, 2: Tallassee, 1st, 1.50; 
Vaughan School House, 1; Wesley Chapel, 3.11; Wright’s 
Chapel, 4-60. 


FLORIDA—$7.81. 


_ Avon Park, Rev. T. J. Townsend, 5.25; Frostproof, 
- 1.26; Interlachen, 1.30. 


TEXAS—12.35. 

Paris, D. H. Scott, 10; Pruitt, 2.35. 
OKLAHOMA, $3.60. 

Coldwater and Pleasant View, 3.60. 
ARIZONA—$200. 

Prescott, W. E. Hazeltine, 200. 
OHIO—$5x8. Is. 


Atwater, 7.90; K le, Mrs. S. C. Kellogg, 8.25; 


ingsvil 
Miss E. S. Comings, 2; Oberlin, A Friend, soo. 
INDIANA—$20. 50. 


Received by Rev. E. D. Curtis: Elwood, 2.0; Porter, 16; 
Indianapolis, Covenant, 2. 
ILLINOIS—$115. 


AND: RECEIPTS 


Batavia, Mrs. L. C. Patterson, 10; Earlville, J. 
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A. 


Dupee, 25; Geneseo, Miss A. Paul, FS Moline, H. Ains- 
H. Bal 


worth, 10; Ottawa, Mrs. E. 


Wickwire, ro; Stockton, H. M. Herrick, 10; 
S. C. Kellogg, 10; Winnebago, 


MISSOURI—$382. 40. 


30.54. 


dwin, 15: D. H. 
wa, 
Mrs. E. Hunter, 20. 


Joplin, rst, 11.35; Kansas City, rst, 340.51; St. Louis, rst 


MICHIGAN—$579.71; of which legacy, $499.50. 
Allendale, Estate of A. M. Cooley, 499.50; Bellaire, S. 


M. Youngs, 2.50; Drummond, rst, Dr. 


land, ro; Eaton Rapids, Mrs. 


Rapids, Smith Memo., 2.71; 


W. T. Strick- 
A. C. Dutton, 5, Grand 
Kalamazoo, Mrs. E. M. 


Knapp, 10; Owasso, Mrs. L. A. Gould, so. 


WISCONSIN — $18 2s. 
Beloit, E. B. Kilbourn, 1 


Scand., Evan., 3; South Kauka 


o; Ogdensburg, Bethany, 
una, W. S. Mulford, 2, 


Wood Lake and Doctors Lake, Scand., 3.25. 


IOWA—$80. 30. 


Iowa Home Miss. Soc., by A. 
Alden, Mrs. E 
wick, Mrs. L. MclIlrath, 5 
Triem, 10; New Hampton, Re 


burg, C. E., 5. 


MINNESOTA—$742.08. 


V. Paterson, 


D. Merrill, Treas.: 37-503 
5; Farragut, 15 80; Hart- 
; Manchester, Dr. P. E 
v. A. Kern, 2; Williams- 


Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D.: Marshall, add’l., 


5; Minneapolis, Fifth Ave, 


_ 63.56; Moorhead, Dr. C. D. 


Southeastern Conference, 

Intosh, Erskine and Mentor, 2 
special for the debt, 460.50; 
York Mills, I.50, Solwa 1.40, 


S. S., 10.45; Plymouth, 
Darrow, 25: Princeton, 11; 
so: Bagers, Scand., 1; Mc- 
; Minneapolis, Plymouth, 
Miss H. Griggs, 50; New 
West Duluth, Plymouth, 


10.67; Winona, W. H. Laird, $0. 


NEBRASKA—$114.41. 


Received by Rev. H. Bross, Danbury, 1.15: Bazile Mills, 


W. C. Brown, ro; Dustin, S. 


., 6.25; Hastings, H. Han- 


sen. 25; Ogallala, Rev. J. C. Noyce, 5; Omaha, rst, 50; 


Sutton, German, 17.01. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$r19.88. 


Received by Rev. G. 
Ladies, 2.50; Michigan, 
Wahpeton, rst, 13.27. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$r05.8r. 


J. Rowell, Fargo, Plymouth, 
Lad 


i 


es’ Soc., 3.80; 


- Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Bowdle, 6.50: Lake Pres- 


ton, Mrs. A. A. Keith, 20; A 
Geddes, 11; LaPrairie, 3.32; 


Meckling, .50; Reliance, 6.30; Revillo and Albee, 7.50; W 


ner, 2. 7 
COLORADO—$ 41. 10. 


cademy, 33.50; Armour, 10; 
Letcher and Loomis, 5 10; 
ag- 


Received by Rev. H. Sanderson: Rye, S. S., 2.50; . Yam- 


» 14.60; Collbran, 7; Cortez, 6 
agler, 1. 


IDAHO—$s. 
Summit and Rosette, 8. 


CALIFORNIA—$43. 


; Denver, Villa Park, 10; 


Berkley, A Friend, 28; Nordhoff, Mis. J. R. Gelett, 5; 


OREGON—$35.81. 


Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, 
Central and Willard, 2.50; Ione, 
J. Harding, ro. 


H. M. Union, M 


Woman’s 


- Santa Barbara, Mrs. S. R. Waldron, 10 


Forest Grove, 5; East Salem, 
5; Mount Tabor, Mrs. H. 


s. C. F. Clapp, Treas.: 


Gaston, 3.11; Hillsboro, 2.50; loodview, 7.70. ‘Total, 13.31. 


WASHINGTON—$656. 


Received by Rev. H. B. Hendley, Treas. Home Miss. Soc., 


Brighton Beach, 10; Ferndale, 2 


50; Pataha, 4; Puyallup, s; 


Snohomish, 10.75; Seattle, Plymouth, 600. Total, 652.25. 
Kennewick, rst, 12; Walla Walla, 5; Yakima, Nachez 


Valley, 6.75. 
ALASKA—$10.50. 
Valdez, C. E., 10.50. 
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HOME MISSIONARY 


JULY RECEIPTS. 66.04 

RECEIPTS. 

August,, 1906. 
MAINE—$r7. Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Centreville, 6.50; Pitts- 


Maine Miss. Soc., W. P. Hubbard, Treas-: Searsport, 1st, 
12; Lowell, s. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE —$339.52; of which legacies, $153.52. 


Claremont, M. Page, toconst. Miss S. L. Senter an 
Hon. L. M., 50; Dover, B. Brierley, 10; East Sullivan, C. 
E., Union Ch., 5; Hampstead, C. E., 5; Hillsborough, 
Estate of Caroline M. Burnham, 115.15; Laconia, go; 
Nashua, Estate of Mrs. L. M. Harris, 38. 37; Troy, 


_ Trin., 19; Warner, A Friend, 5; Wilton, 2nd, add’, 2. 


VERMONT—$r,261.70; of which legacy, $1,250. 


East Dorset, 2; Grand Island, Mrs. M. Ladd, 1; Roches- 
ter, Mrs. B. D. Hubbard, 3.70; White River Junction, 
oe of R. C. A. Latham, 1,250; Windsor, Mrs. S. R. 

aker, s. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$2,599.99; of which legacies 
$1,728.05. 


Andover, A Friend, 50; Belchertown, Ch. 27. 
2.93; Boston, Neponset, Trin. add’l, Mrs Tuttle, 
1; ln memory of a home missionary wha his wife, 
5; E. Torrey, 250; Buckland, S. N. Maynard, 1; East 
ouglas, Miss A. C. Cornell, 3; Fitchburg, L. A. Hay- 
ward, 5; “Life Member,” 5; Framingham, E. L. Keith, 
1; Greenwich Village, Miss rt. A. Parker, 1; Haverhill, 
. H. W., 1; Hinsdale, M. B. Emmons, 10; Holyoke, R. 
T. Oakes, 5; Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15; Lowell, 
Miss M. E. Tyler, 10; Medford, Mystic Aux., Mrs. M. 
A. Hildreth, ro; Milton, memorial gift,”’ 10; North 
ampton, Estate of William H Harris, 728.05; North- 
bridge, Estate of Laura A. Brigham, 1,000; Palmer, L. 
H. Gager, 100; Peabody, South, 93; Pittsfield, E. D. 
Davis, 1; Roxbury, Miss I. H. Tufts, 5; Rutland, J. B. 
Wells, 3; Salem, M. Manning, 1; South Deerfield, A, 
In memoriam, 5; South Hadley, 46.95; Warren, E. B. Mc- 
Clenning,-1; West Medway, S. Knowlton: 10; West New- 
ton, E. E; Simmons, 5; Williamsburg, Ch. , Mrs. L. D. 
ames, 1oo; Williamstown, R. A. Rice, 10; Winchendon, 
orth, 47.49. 


RHODE ISLAND—$:8:1. : 
Kingston, 161; Providence, Free Evan., 15;A Friend, 5. 
CONNECTICUT—$656.78. 


Andover, 6.50; Bethlehem, 16.10; Boardman, O. W. 
Hoyt, 4.26; W. B. Hawley, 12.01; Bridgeport, M. W. 
a ro; Collinsville, CC. W. Atwater: 100; Fairfield, 

Jennings, Ga e, Rev. Mr. Byles, 
15 2nd, 47; 5. M. Mead, 1: Kensington, 
A. Johnson, 1.50; Carmel, 10.50; New Milford, rst, 
add’l. .50; Rev. F. a‘ Johnson, 15.70; Rev. H. K. 
Smith, 5.84; New Preston, L. M. Sperry, 1; Norch Ston- 
ington, 51; Norwich, W. H. M.S., Mrs. H. H. Osgood, 
50; Miss M. Greenman, r: Sherman, W. B. Hawley, 
12.01; Southington, 33.26; Suffield, I 
E. H. Talcott, ro; West Hartford, ‘*X: 30; Win 
rst, 15.46; Woodmont, Cc. Tuttle, 9.03. fs 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer, Treas.: 
Kensington, 5; New Milford, Aux.,1. Total, 6. 


NEW YORK—$r08.45. 


Albion, Mrs..G. G. Anderson, 5s. 253 Angola, Ay: H. 
Ames, s; Gloversville, E. W. French, Honeoye, Ch., 
15; Massena Center, Mrs. E. C. R. ‘Sutton, ae New 
Rochelle, Swedish, 2.75; New York City, Miss C. C; 
Noyes, 10; New York State, A Friend, 10; Quaker Hill. 
W. H. Osborn, 5.10; Perry, T. McCall, a Pitcher, Ch., 
8; North Pitcher, 3.20; Port Leyden, A. js Ty Cook 30, 
Sherbune, rst, S. S. » 2.15; Ticonderoga, Mrs. J. Cook, s. 


NEW JERSEY—$z.>so. 
East Orange, Swedes, 2.50. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$15.50. 


burg, Puritan, 5; Swedes, 4. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$6. 
Washington, D.R. Wright, 6. 
GEORGIA—$r.60. 
Wilsonvile, Rocky Hill, 1.60. 
ALABAMA~—$z. 50. 


Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke: Brantley, Oak Grove, 
1.50; Opp, Pleasant Hill, 1. Total, 2.50. 


FLORIDA—$34. 


Cocoanut Grove, Union, 2; Panasuffkee and Moss Bluff, 23 
Pomona, Pilgrim, 30. 


INDIAN TERRITORY—$4.52. 


Received by Rev. J. OD. Kingsbury, Oktaha, | 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., 4.52. Pd 


OHIO—$26. 33- 
Oberlin, r¢ t, S. S., 26.33. 
ILLINOIS—$292.02. 
Elgin, rst, 268.26; Sandwich, J. M. Steele, ro. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, Treas.: 
DeKalb, Jr. C E.. 1; Eola, M. B., 1.20; LaGrange, M B., 
2; Rockford, 1st; W. S., i Rollo, M. B., .40; Sheffield, M. 


_B., 2.41; Sterling, Jr. C.E 75- Total, 13.76.. 


MISSOURI-- $70. 36. 


Kansas City, Rev. F. L. Johnston, 3 75; Meadville, 
12.85; New Florence, J fos 9; St. Louis, Pilgrim, 
29.30; St. Joseph, Bee ide Miss., 15.46. 


MICHIGAN—$35. 
Detroit, E. D. Foster, 25; Kalamazoo, A Friend, ro. 


IOWA—$77.30. 
Iowa Home Miss. Soc., ~ Miss A D. Merri!l, Treas.: 


‘77-39; Des Moines, Mrs. A C. Parker, 1 


MINNESOTA - $513.21. 
Received by Rev. G. 2. Merrill, Ceylon, 15; 


ree a 25; Minneapolis, Park Ave., 16.33; Plymouth; 


6.68; Owatonna, S. S., birthday offering, 17.10; Silver 
@, 25. Total, 176.11. 

Alexandria, rst, S. S., 2; Braintree, Peoples, 2; Free- 
dom, rst, 3; Walker, 4: 54. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristoll, Treas.: 
Anoka, Aux., 450; Austin, Aux., 10.35; Benson, Aux.; 
2.50; Big Lake, Aux., 3; Cannon Falls, Aux., 8.50; Edger- 
ton, Aux., 2.50; Faribault, Aux., 41.21; special, 5; C. E., 

; Lake City, Aux., 25; Marshall, Aux., 9.50; Minneapolis, 

‘irst, Aux., 7: Vine, Aux., 4; Fifth Ave., 14; Montev- 
ideo, Aux., 6; New Richland, Aux.,5; Northfield, Aux., 
503 Rochester, Aux., 160; St. Paul, Park, S. S., 10; Oli- 
vet, Aux., 10.50. Total, 325. 


KANSAS—$7. 

Blue Rapids, Mrs. L. S. D. Smith, 5; Ransom and Ness, 
City, German, 2. 
NEBRASKA—$44. 

Creighton, 4; Franklin, A Friend, 5; Friend, German 
22; Rising City, 5; Turkey Creek, German, 8. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$36. 40. 


\Received by Rev. G. J. Powell: Dazey, 9; Abercrombie, 3, 
Colfax, 2; Berthold,M. Pickering, 5; Medina, German, s, 
Wyndmere, 1; Dorcas Soc., 2. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas.: 
4-15; Hankinson, 5.25. Total, 9.40. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$ 40.66. 

Chamberlain, Ch., 10; C. E.. 2; Selby, Rev. D. G. 
Schurr, Gérman, 6; Springfield, 18.41; Valley Springs, 
4-25. 
COLORADO—$102. 44. 


Denver, Pilgrim. 1.25; Fort Collins, German, 8.23; 


Loveland, rst, German, 10; Pueblo, Minnequa, 1.31; 
Windsor, German, 8.15. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss I. M. Strong, Treas.: 
Colorado Springs, rst, 20; Cripple Creek, 6; Eaton, 15; Gree- 
ley, 5.50; Hayden, 7; Longmont, 5; Pueblo, rst, 10; Tellu- 
ride, 5. ‘Total, 73.50. 3 


WYOMING—$10. 
Wheatland, Union, 19. 

MONTANA—$r3. 
Helena, rst, 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May, 1906. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Amherst, Zion, 1; Andover, Mrs S B. Richardson, 30; 
Arlington, Park Ave., 30; Baltimore, Md., Estate J. 
Henry Stickney, 2,979.65; Belmont, Plymouth, 13.49; 
Boston, Boylston, Ellis Mendell Fund, 50; Dorchester 
Village, S. S., 10; Neponset, Trinity. 16; Roxbury, 
Immanuel, 1,160.73; Swede, 13.40; Swedes, Rent, 12.50; 
Walnut Ave. C. E , 10; Cambridge, 1st, 53.33; Chelsea, 
Central, 7.27; Dalton, Zenas C are, 250; Deerfield, s; 
South, 40.23; Easthampton, 1St, 26.74: Everett, Mystic 
_ Side, 9.05; Finns, the Cape, 13.90; Fitchburg, Finns, 8; 
Rollstone, 10.50: Foxboro, Bethany, 16; Framingham, 


Plymouth, 75; Freetown, As-onet, 2.60; Gloucester, 


Bethany, Ladies’ Soc., 25; Grafton, Evang., 72.83: 
South Union, 13.41; Hanson, rst, 4.50; S. S., 1.10; Hat- 
field, 35.75: Haverhill, Center, 47.75; French, 10, River- 
side, 19; Hyde Park, 1st, 40.05; S.S., 7.57; Lawrence, 
Samuel White, 50; Lincoln, 8; Maynard, Vine. 3; Mel- 
rose, Highlands, .10; Middleboro, North, 40; Millbury, 
Worcester South Conf.,'38.31: Millers Falls, 10; Mon- 
terey, An Easter Offering, 24; North Billerica, Mrs. E. 
R. Gould, 12; Northbridge, Center 12; Quincy, Finns, 
4 24; Income of Dwight Reed Fund, 16, Rochester, rst, 
25; Income of Sister Fund, 80; Somerville, Prospect 
Hill, 26.04; So. Framingham, Grace, S. S., 3.71; South- 
bridge, 5.31: G;zlcbe Village, Evang. Free. 22.50; Taun- 
‘ton, East, 9.60; Townsend, Estate of Walter J. Ball, 
250; Waltham, Trin., 24.02; Ware, Brookfield Conf., 
5.60; West Peabody, 21.80; West Tisbury, 1st, 28; Income 
of Whitcomb Fund, 245; Whitinsville, Extra Cent a 
Day Band, 14.06; Whitman, 18.10; Woburn, North, 7; 


_ Worcester, Old South, 510.40. 


Designated for Italian work, Boston, Daughters of 
Immanuel, 5; Designated for C. H. M. S., East North- 
field, Miss C. T. Barber. 1; Fitchburg, Swede, 9.096; 
- Leominister, North, 19.18: Newton, rst, 5: North Billerica, 

Mrs. E. R. Gould, 6; Reading, Mrs. Joseph Spokes- 
field, 5; Royalston, rst, 6.35; Worcester, r. 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Lizzie D. White, Treasurer’ 
Salaries for American International College, 140 
_ for Italian worker, 35; for Polish worker, 35; Desig- 
nated for C. H. M.S., Essex Alliance, 36.75: Lynn- 
field, and, Aux.,, 2. 


SUMMARY. 

Designated for Italian 5-06 
Designated for C. H. M. S. from W.H.M.A. 38.75 


Receipts in June, 1906. 


Agawam, Feeding Hills, ro; Boston, Cutler, Grace 
B., 1; Friend, 100; Friend, 15; Ellen Humphrey: Es- 
tate, 100; Income of Ellis Mendell Fund, 32; Park 
St., 62; W. Roxbury, South Evang., 58; Braintree, rst, 
37; Brockton, rst, Friend, 10; Buckland, 19.70; Cambridge, 


AND RECEIPTS yor 


CALIFORNIA—$r1s. 
Pasadena, C. W. Keese, rs. 


OREGON—$33. | 
Portland, German Ebenezer, special, 22; Mrs. 
Hahn, 1; Sherwood and Tualatin, 2; Stafford, German, 8. 
WASHINGTON—$s72.63. 
Wash. H. M. Soc., by Rev. H. B. Hendley, Treas.: 
Special, 549.50; Aberdeen, Swedish, t Chattaroy, 4.40; 
Lowell, 2; Milan, 2.83; Tolt, 1St, 9; Wallula, 1.85. 


AUGUST RECEIPTS. 


Contributions... $3,996.93 
5128.50 


ist S. S., 15; Hope, 12.98; Pilgrim, 21.43; Charlton, 10; 
Chester Center, 5.55; Chesterfield, 3.17: Chicopee, ist, 3; 
Columbia, Wash. Jr. C. E.,.50; Fitchburg, Finn. 12.10; 
Franklin, 9.80; Income General Fund, 8; Hale, so; 
Hamilton, rst, 11; Ipswich, ist Jr. C. E., 10; Lancaster, 
10; Lawrence, Trinity, 41.63; Lincoln, Hartwell, Jonas, 
200; Malden, rst, 143.99; Maynard, Finn, 3.20; Milford, 
44.21; Milton, rst, 29.27; New Salem, C. E., 5; Newton, 
rst, 52.15; Highlands, 24.29; Two Friends, 100; North- 
bridge, Rockdale, 5: Whitinsville. Village, S. S, 
137-06; North Brookfield, rst, 31.25; Northampton, Flor- 
ence, 25.66; Oakham, 1o; Quincy, Finn, 3.64; Income of 
D. Reed Fund, 80; Spencer, Friend, 55. Taunton, Wins- 
low. 10; Income of Wall Fund, 10; Waltham, 52.«2; 


‘Westboro, Estate of Harriet S. Cady, 1.385.06: West 


Newbury, 1st, 23; Weymouth, East, Friend, 50; South, 
Old South. 10; Estate of Josephine L. Dyer, 1,500; 
Income of Whitcomb Fund, 198; Whitman, 13.90; In- 
come of Whitney Fund, 200; Winchester, rst, 234; 
Piedmont, 2; Plymouth, 210.70; Estate of Harriet D. 
Bart ett, 137.50; Liquidation 1st Worcester Bank, 
500. 

Designated for Greek work, Winchester, rst C. E., 
10; Designated for work in Alaska, Northbridge, Whit- 
insville, C. E., 25; Designated for work of Mre. 
Gray. Wyoming, Boston, Roslindale S. S., 8.82; Des- 
ignated for C. H. M. S., Boston, Allston C. E., 10; 
Springfield, Olivet, 33.25; Chicopee, rst, 1; Worcester, 
Park 7.50; S. S., 3.07. | 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Lizzie D. White, Treasurer: 
Salaries for Italian worker, 35; for Polish worker, 3s. 


SUMMARY. 
Designated for work in 
Designated for Greek 10.00 
Designated for Mrs. Gray .. 8.82 
Designated for C. M.S. 54.82 


‘July, 1906. 


Receipts in 
Auburn, 20.09; Bedford, Miss E. M. Davis, 2 50; Bever- 


ley, Swedes, 5; Boston, Boylston, 5; Dorchester, Vil-. 


lage, L. H. M Soc.,2o0; Friend, 50; Friend, s; Miss G. 
and L. Hilton, 5; Brookline, Harvard, 82.40; Cambridge, 
Pilgrim,.11.37; The Cape, Finns, 15.98; Chicopee, rst, 18; 
S. S., 3.18; Income of Clark Fund, 15; Dennis. South, 
7; East Bridgewater, 7.67; Everett, rst, 66.95; Fall River, 
Broadway, 10; Fitchburg, German, 16; Rollstone, 
18.84; Foxboro, Miss M. N. Phelps, 50; Income of Frost 
Fund 50; Income of General Fund, so; Granby, 27.503 
Greenfield, 2nd, 39.03; Income of Gurney Fund, 503 
Hingham, Evang., 33.81; Holbrook, Winthrop, 28.64; In- 
come of Jessup Fund, 150} Leicester, rst, 23.48; Lever- 
ett, 1st, 10; Marblehead, rst, 25; Marlboro, Hope, 6.10; 
Union, 44.59; Maynard, Finn, 3.57; Medford, Mystic, 
108.65; Income of Mendel] Fund, 50.32; Methuen, rst, 
22.65; Nashua, N. H., Estate of Laura M. Harris, 38.37; 
Newburyport, Mrs. J. W. Dodge, 25; Newton, Eliot, 
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320; North Brookfield, rst, 5; Norwood, rst, 85.95; iM. 8.C 


5.85; Philadelphia, Pa., 5; Pittsfield, cst, 23.82; South, 
15.22; Quincy, Finn, 2.39: Income of Reed Fund, 76.25; 
Rockport, 15.26; Salem, Tabernacle, 7; Sandisfield, New 
Boston, 2.50; Income of Sister’s Fund, 120; Southfield, 
5.50; South Framington, Grace, 142.98; South Hadley, 12; 
Springfield, Olivet, 18.50; Taunton, Union, ror 55; Ux- 
bridge, rst, 30.07; Wakefield, 33.74; Wellesley, 5; Wellesley 
Hills, Mrs. M. B. Davis, 2; West Barnstable, C. E., 5; 
West Stockbridge, Center, 5; Village, 23.50; Income of 
Whitcomb Fund, 172.50; Income of Whitin Fund, 
120; Income of Whiting Fund, 20; Worcester, Estate 
of Harriet W. Damon, 16.67. 

Designated for Rev. Mr. Long, Arizona, Wellesley 
Hills rst 13.25; Designated for Immigrants, Westboro, 
Evang. S. S., 2.74; Designated for Italian Mission, 
Boston, Miss G. and L. Hilton, ro: Designated for 
C. H. M. S., Auburn, 20.10; Boston, Miss Mary C. Leav- 
itt, 5; Middleboro, 24.85; Somerville, Prospect Hill, 
rr1.75; South Hadley, 1.50; Worcester, Plymouth, 1,000. 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Lizzie D. White, Treasurer: 
Salaries of Italian worker, 35; of Polish worker, 35. 


SUMMARY. 
Designated for Rev. Mr. Long... .......... ' 18 28 
Designated for the Immigrants-.---- 2.74 
Designated for the Italian Mission.......... 10.00 
Designated for the C. H. M.S.............-- 1,163.20 


Receipts in August, 1906. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Andover, North, L. A. Rea, 25; Belmont, Plymouth, 
1; Bevoir, Mo., Weich, 3.3; Boston, 2; Friend, 40; Geo. 
A. Hall, 50; Dorchester, Harvard, 26.70; Jncome of 
Brimbecom Fund, 20; Brockton, Campello, South, 
150; Charlemont, East, 6; Concord, Trinitarian, 16; Dan- 
vers, Maple St.. 87.27: Edgartown, 42; Everett, Court- 
land St., 24.81; Finns, The Cape, 22.95; Fitchburg, Roll- 
stone, 6.79; Framingham, Plymouth, 42; South, Grace, 

S , 5.59; Granville, West, 4.75; Hatfield, 42.09: Holden, 
13 10; Longmeadow, s; Maynard, Finns, 1; Medfield, A 
Friend, 1; Methuen, add’l., 2.36; Newburyport, North, 
23; Phillipston, 10; Quincy, Finns, 2.80; Hough’s Neck, 
12.43; Wollaston, 25; Randolph, 1st, 160.14; S. S., 10; In- 
come of Reed Fund, 60; Sharon, 43 64;Somerville, West, 
24.33; So. Hadley Falls, 28.52; Income of Swett Wes- 
tern, 50;. Tolland, 7; Upton. 1st, 11.04; Ware, Gilbertville, 
75; Wenham, 8: Whitinsville, E.-C.-a-Day-Band. 14.68, 
West Springfield, Park St., 39.55: Wrentham, Original; 
12.43: Yarmouth, 2 ; Piesighaked forthe C. H. M. S., 
Newton, North, C. E., 3. 


W. H. M. A., Lizzie D. White, Treas : Salaries of Pol- 
ish worker, 35: of Italian worker, 35. 


SUMMARY. 
Designated for C. H. M. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in May, 1906. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Ansonia, German, for C. H. M. S., 4.50: Berlin, for 
Italian work, 50; Chaplin, C. E., for work among for- 
eigners in Connecticut, 5; Ellington, C. E., for State 
work among foreigners, 5.43; Glastonbury, rst, 395.80; 
Grassy Hill, 2; Hartford, Farmington Avenue, 48 32; 
Danish, for debt of C. H, M. S., 13.50; Middletown, rst, 
49-29; Montville, 5.90; New Britain, rst, 135.21; New 
Haven, Redeemer, 34.25: for Italian work, 25; New 
London, rst, 12.30; Northfield, 5.44; Old mS for C. 
H. M. S., 29.65; Plainfield, 5.40; Plantsville, 19.35: Riv- 
erton, 12; for C. . S., 5: Sherman, 36.50; Stafford 
Springs, 30; Washington, special, 36.15: West Avon, 3.80; 

est Hartland, for C. H. M.S.,5; Wimsted, rst, Men’s 
Club, 17.31; for C. H. M.S., 2nd, 203.10; Woodstock, 
1st, 23; W. C. H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. George Follett, 
Secretary: Goshen Auxiliary, for Italian work in 
Connecticut, 22.40. Total, $1,240.60. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Receipts for June, 1906. 


Ansonia, German, s; Rerlin, C. E., special for Italian 
work, 10; Branford, 25.50; for C. H. M. S., 25.5; Cen- 
terbrook, 6.23; Chaplin, 7.53; Colchester, 19.82; Sunday 
school, 8.73; Danielson, special for debt of C. H.M.S., 
57-53; Durham, 12.32; for C. H. M. S., 12.31; East Hart- 
ford, 1st, add’l, 2; Ellington, 51.62; Essex, rst, 40; Exeter, 
in Lebanon, 27; Hartford, rst, 135.04; Talcott Street, 
5; Jewett City, C. E., 1; Kensington, special, for Italian 
work, 15; C. E., special for Italian work, 10; Milton, 
5; New Haven, Humphrey Street, for C. H. M. S., 
47-35; Redeemer. for Italian work, 25; New Milford, 
98.61; North Woodbury, 19; Norwich, Broadway, Young 
People’s Union, special, 10.50; Plainville, Swedish, 
8.38; Portland, 1st, 41.84; for C. H. M.S., 5; Simsbury, 
13.60; Terryville, 90.98; Thomaston, rst, special, 11.74; 
Torrington, French, s; Trumbull, 16; C. E., 5; West 
Haven, rst, 13.20; Winsted, 1st, 67.90; The Congrega- 
tional Union of New Haven, special, 25; W. C. H. 
M U. of Conn., Mrs. George Follett, Secretary, 
Griswold Auxiliary, 2.50; Norwich, Broadway, 
Miss. Society, special, 365. Total, $1,383.73. 


$1,383.73 


Receipts in July, 1906. 
Bridgeport, Black Rock, 14.81; Canterbury, 6; Center- 
brook, C. E., 2; Danielson, 37.54; for C. H. M. S., 20.11; 
East Norwalk, Swedish, 3; oe 10; Grassy Hill, 
9.18; Greenfield Hill, 25; Hartford, rst, 66.26; Litchfield, 
C. E, for Italian work, 11.60; Lyme, Grassy Hill, 
C. E., s; Milton, 15; New Haven, Howard Avenue, 
16.30; Plymouth, 14.62; New London, rst, 15.71; Putnam, 
2nd, 35 09; Salem, 40; Scotland, 5; Shelton, S. S., 24 69; 
Thomaston, 1s’, special, 10.97; S. S., special, 25; Water- 
town, 733 eg 16.50; West Hartford, 34.44; Windsor, rst, 
8.75. Otal, $547.57. 
MS.C 


| Receipts in August, 1906. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treas., Hartford. 


Bloomfield, ro.50; Bridgeport. 2nd, rr 82; Columbia, 10.85; 
for C. H. M §S.,, 10.85; Deep River, Swedish. 3: Fairfield, 
50; Green’s Farms, 14.71; Guilford, ist, 30: Haddam. rst, 6: 
Ivoryton, Swedish. 3.75; Middletown, 3 d, 13:New London, 
Swedish, 16; Norwich, Swedish, 12.<0; Old Saybrook, for 
C. H. M. S., 25.25; Plymouth, 11; Sharon, 17.70; Som- 
ersville, 6.25; Southington, 8; Stonington, rst, 34.43; Suf- — 
field, 1st, 31.87. 

W.C. H. M. U. of Connecticut, Mrs. Geo. Follett, Sec.: 
Meriden, rst, Cheerful Givers, 25; Suffield, rst, L. H 
M S,. 20. Total, $372.48. 

.S.C., $336.38 

C.H.M.S., 36.10 $372.48. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
| ‘Receipts in April, 1906. 

ae A. B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord, N. H. 

Atkinson, .so; Bath, W. P. Elkins, 1; Candia, 11.17; 
Dunbarton, 2.50; Greenland, 35: Hampton, 21.16; Hudson, 
Caldwell Buttrick, 10; Lempster, Marianna Smith and 
Mrs. H. P. Bingham, 5; New Boston, Estate Lydia A. 
Andrews, 835.58: North Hampton, 7; Portsmouth, 
125: North, 15. Rochester, Henry M. Plumber, 25; 
South Merrimack, Rev. C. S. Haynes, 8; Seabrunk and 
Hamp Falls, 10; Warner, 11.25; C. E., 5. Total, 
$1,128.16. 


Receipts in May, 1906. 


‘ Bath, S. S., 3.60; Claremont, 25; East Andover, 9; 
Greenfield, C. E., 6: Hollis, 9 22; Loudon, 5.61; Lynde- 
boro, 4.50; North Weare, 9.25; Penacook, 15 39; South Sea- 
brook, Rev. W. A. Rand, 2; Swanzey, 4. Total, $93 57. 


| Receipts in June, 1906. | 

Bath, 7; Rev. W. P. Elkins, 1; Derry, Stee) 97.895 

edgy » 15; Surry, C. E., 5; Walpole, 27.55. Total, 
3-24. 


$1,182.95 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS ie 


Receipts for July and August, 1906. 


Atkinson, 23.50; Campton, 5.60; Candia, 3.25: Charles- 
town, Mass.. Anna G. Lewis, 500; Charlotte G. War- 
ren, 500: Cro oydon, 6; East 20.05; Hanover, Col., 

Ch., 50; Hill} 25; Hillboro Centre, 8 : Jaffrey, 7; Manchester, 
Franklin St., 124.13; Meredith, 12; Nashua, Pilgrim, 
Ladies’ Cir., 15; North Barnstead, s.11; Salisbury, 4.40; 
Salmon Falls, Ch. and S. S., 22; Tilton, Bell Keniston 
_Est., 27.63; Webster, rst, 40.93. Total, 1,373.60. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY. 


Receipts for June, 1906. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 
Brooklyn, Ocean Ave., 10; Willoughby Ave., 28.73; 


New York, Swedish, 10; Lockport, First, 92.02; Ontario, 
5; W. H. M. U., so. Total, $195.75. 


Receipts for July. 


Brooklyn, German, 2.50; Cortland, H. E. Ranney, 40: 
Hornby, 2.50; Lisle, Y. P. S. C. E.. 2.41; Moriah, Estate 
of Mrs. Cyrenus Reed, 10; White Plains, 277.82; W 
H. M. U , as follows: Jamestown, Mrs. E. O. forgan, 
10; W. H "M. U., 170. Total, $515.23. 


Receipts for August. 


_ Buffalo, Fitch Memo., 8; East Rockaway, 12; Washing- 
ton Mills, ro; White Plains, 10; Willsboro, 20; W. H. M. 


.U., as follows; Homer, Miss E. F. Phillips, 5; W. H’. 


M. U., ro. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts in May, 1906. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Total, $75. 


Barberton, 20; Chillicothe, 8.56; Chardon, 13; Chester, 1; _ 


Cincinnati, Storrs, personal, 2 Lawrence St., 20; 
Cleveland, Dennison Ave., 6; Edinburg, 5 35; Mansfield, 
Mayflower, 203 Springfield, 1st, 1.22; Secretary Pulpit 
Supply, 60; Toledo, 2nd, 20.75. Total, $178.38. 


Receipts in June, 1906. 


Ashtabula, Finnish, 4; Chester, 4.40; Cleveland, Hough 
Ave., 62 45; E. Greenville, 1.50; Hamilton, 4; Kelley’s 
Island, Rev. H. R. Core, 35; Medina, Conference Fund 
Interest 42; Newport, Ky., 5; Painesville, Union, 4; Sul- 
livan, 6; Toledo, ashington St., 9.97; Wellington, 353 
Windham, 13.25. Total, $226. 57: 


Receipts in July, 1906. 


Alliance, Mrs. Whippy, 5; Belpre, C. E. .» 5; Coolville, 
7.49; Centennial, 3; Cincinnatti, Plymouth, 5s; Storrs, 
2.60; Cleveland, Mizpah, 5.50; Cyril S. S., 5; E. Green- 
ville, .75; S. S., .60; Ireland, 1 61: Marietta, rst,- 160; 
Mt. Vernon, 23; Mecca, S. S., 5; Mineral Ridge, 2; Ober- 
lin, 2nd, 35.04; rSt, 34.09; Penfield, 5; Parkman, 

Radnor, 10: Rootstown, K. S , 24.28; Secretary 
Pulpit i ly, 16; Toledo, Central, 40.803 Windham, 
Mrs. ohnson, 100 $3505 66. 


Ohio aca Home Missionary Union, Mrs. George 
B. Brown, Treasurer; Barbertown, 5; Brownheim, 10; 
—— ger: Hills, 2.65; Cleveland, rst. W. 
Eastwood, 3.30; Elyria, 


1st, 3- 56; 


Receipts in August, 1906. 


Brighton, 1.10; Cleveland, Euclid Ave, 53.86; eens 
wood, 12.50; Columbus, First, 120; Huntsburg, 4.93; S. S., 
5; Lenox, ro; Oberlin, Second, 2s;. Springfield, Lagonda 
Ave., 15; Thompson, 4.55; S. S., 5.78; Vaughnsville, 16; 
Wayland, 10. Total, $283.72. 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME | MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in June, 1906. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 


Akron, 1st, W. M. S., 10; Ashland, W. M. S., 3 10; 
Ashtabula, ist, W. M.S. » 10} Bellevue, 
Chardon, C.-E., 1.35; Columbia, W. M. S., 
2.80: Old Vine St. M. S.‘10: Cleveland, Union, 


-C. E., 3; Elyria, rst. W. A., 13: Geneva, W. M. S., 5; 


C. E., 5; Lyme, W. M.S.. 3; Madison, W. M. S., 2.80; 
Mansfield, 1st, W. M. S.. 20; Marietta Harmar, 7.35; 
Norwalk, W. M. S., 2.503 Painesville, Lake Erie College, 
aang, 253 seh C. E., 2.50; Bock Creek, S. S., 1.50; 
26: Springfield, Lagonda Ave., 
M. S., 5: Tallmadge W. M. S., 10; M. B., 2; Toledo, 
Plymouth r. C. E., 1; Unionville, West Mill- 
81.90. Grand total, $408.47. 7 


in August, 1906. 


Plymouth, M. 2.50; Fi 
$70.85; Grand total, $354.57: 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in March, 1906. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing 


Armada, 61; Bass River, 6.06: Beacon Hill, 2.25; W. S.,5; 
Benton Harbor, C. E., 5; Benzonia, roo.50; Breckenridge, 
= 503 Bridgman, 14; Brimley, 7.50; Carmel, 4.50; Carson 

+ 15.14; Chase, 1.62; Coloma, 6.25; Copemish, 7; Crystal, 
5% troit, Wocdward Ave., 1ros.50; Dexter, 1.20; Mrs. 

attison, 3; Echo, 3.50; Flint, 35.43; Grand Haven, 3; 
Grand Rapids, rst, 2s; Plymouth, 11; C. E., 5; Harrison, 
22.25; Hartland, 5; Hersey, 3.15; Hetherton, 5.50; Hopkins 
Station, 29.80; Johannesburg, 17} Kalamazoo, H. Montague, 
10} Laingsburg, 13.50; S. S., 2 56; Lake Odessa, 5: C. E., 5; 


_ Lansing, Plymouth, 30.26; Merrill, 5; Mio, 1; New Bal- 


timore, 5.46; Northport, Cc = -» 3; Port Sanilac, 5; Red- 
ridge, 2.65; S. S., 2: Roscommon, 17,50; Salem, rst, 12; 
Thompsonville, 21; Watervliet, 18: Whitehall, C. E., s: 
Wyandotte, 2; Interest, 332.50; W. H. M. U., 661; Con- 
gregational Michigan, 6.20. Total, $1,683.22. 


Receipts in May, 1906. 


Addison, 5.20; Charlotte, 30: Chassell, S. S., 6.43; 
Clarksville, 2.50; Copemish, S. S., 1.11; Detroit, 1st, 500; 
Mount Hope S. S., 2; Essexville, .so; Freeport, Church 
and S.S.17 51: Gilmore, 5.50: Leslie, :st, 19 50; Man- 
celona, 1; Olivet, ag Rockwood, 4-153 Rosedale, to: 8t. 
Joseph, s; Weiverina. Anonymous, 2.50; Estate of 
Stanley H. Mills, Grand Rapids, 10. Total, $629.22. 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts from January to July, 1906. 
J. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence 


Barrington, 32 25; Central Falls, 58 97: E. L. Freeman 
100. Chepachet, 10; E . 5; Pawtucket, Park Place; 
C. T.: «; Peacedale, 44.95; Providence, Beneficient, 79. of, 
C. Eahi 782.02: Union, 50; Riverside, 1: Slatersville, rr. 50. 


Cent, 10; E., rornton, 5; bi ham Pawcatuck, 11.06; 


$1,206.71 


\ 
S., 5; Strongs” 
Central, W. M. S., 480; 
rst, W. M. S., so. Total, 
$ 79.06 
eneral total.. 584.72 


WOMAN'S STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMAN’S STATE OR- 
GANIZATIONS, President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, ror2 
Iowa Street, Oak Park, Ill. Secretary, Miss Annie 
A. McFarland, 196 N. Main Street, Concord, N. H. 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Flint, 604 Willis Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Institution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Misstonary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St., Concord. 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized September, 1872. President, Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. oth St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. S. V. S. Fisher, 2131 E. Lake St., Minneapolis; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. M. Bristoll, 8:15 E. 18th St., 

March. 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell. Mobile: Treasurer, Nellie L. Clark, Marion. 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, (having 
certain auxiliaries elsewhere). Woman's Home 
Misstonary Association, organized February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mary C E. Jackson,607 
Congregational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. White. 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Woman's Missionary Auxiliary, 

anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 
Teele S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 


| Pine St.. Bangor. 


6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
rity May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
6s Frederick Ave.. Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. L. P. 
Rowland, 269 Fountain St., Grand Rapids; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. H. Stoneman, 341 Worden St., Grand 
Rapids. | 

7, KANSAS, Woman's Home Missionary Unton, or- 

anized October. 1881. President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 

opeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 


' sth St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. J. P. Wahle, 1258 


Clay St., Topeka. 

, OHIO, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized May, 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small, 
196 Commonwealth Ave., Cleveland; Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St. Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave.. Brooklyn: Secretary, Mrs. 
Charles H. Dickinson, Woodcliff-on-Hudson, N. J.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., Brook- 


n. 
710, WISCONSIN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October. 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 
sie. Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 
Chapin St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Edward F. Han- 
son, Beloit. 


11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 


Union, organized November, 1883 President, Mrs. L. 
B. Flanders. Fargo; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. J. 
M. Fisher, Fargo. . 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized July. 1884. President, Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Merc 
Clarke, 39s Fourth St.. Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. 

F. Clapp. Forest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Woman's Home Missionary Union. organized July. 
1884: reorganized June. 188. President, Mrs. W. C. 
Wheeler, 302 N. J. St.. Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. 
Edward L. Smith, 725 14th Ave., Treasurer, E. B. Bur- 
well, 222 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Missionary 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. H. 
K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Bowdish, 
Mitchell: Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Woman's Conereeational Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
188s. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis St., 


_ Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. Chas. S. Thayer, 64 Gillett 


St., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman's Hame Missionary Union, 
organized May. 1885. President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels, 
1229 Garfield Ave., Kansas City; Secretary. Mrs. C. 
W. McDaniel, 2729 Olive St., Kansas City; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. Rider, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman. 
ror2 Iowa St., Oak Park; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider, g19 Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 


ABAMA, Woman's Missionary Union,organized 


Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave. Douglas 
Park Station. Chicago. 

18, IOWA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
mete June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. P. Breed, 

rinnell; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. K. Edson, 
Grinnell. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 
F. B. Perkins, 1689 Broadway, Oak'and; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. M. J. 
Haven. 1220 Parrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized November, 1887. President, Mrs. J. E. 
Tuttle, 1313, C St, Lincoln; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 
J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. Gale, 
Jacksonvilie Secretary, Mrs. W. . Edmondson, 

aytona: Treasurer, Mrs.CatherineA’ Lewis, Mt. Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, r2rz 
Broadway, Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
stonary Union, organized May. 1888. President Mrs. 
Kate G. Robertson, Mentone: Secretary, Mrs. H. K. 
W. Bent, r30 W. Ave., Los Angeles; Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. C. Norton. Claremont. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Home Missionary Union. 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Fairbanks. St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. Evan 
Thomas, Essex Junction; Treasurer, Mrs. ‘ 
Thompson, Brattleboro. | 

25, COLORADO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. J. C. 
Gorsuch, 753 S. Pearl St, Denver; Secretary, 
Mrs. F. D. Baker, 3221 Franklin St.. Denver; 
Treasurer, Miss I. M. Strong, P. O. Box 177, Denver. 

26, WYOMING, Woman's Misston»x+y Union, or- 
ganized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, 
Cheyenne: Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J . Morrall, Sheridan. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
November, 1888; new organization October, 1808. 
President, Mrs. L. B. Norris. Marietta; Secretary, Miss 
preede Curtiss, McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. M. J. Keand, 

thens. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
ganized April. 188. President, Miss Mary L. 
Rogers, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary, 
Mrs. A. L. DeMond, 128 N. Galvez St.: Treasurer, Miss 
Lena Babcock, 2436 Canal St.. New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman's Missionary Union of the T*mnessee Asso'ta- 
tron organized April, 188. President, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore 926 N. Addison Ave . Naschville.Tenn : Secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. J. McCann, Knoxville, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Mrs J. Napier. Capitol Ave.. Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Misstonarv Union. 
organ‘zed October. 1889. President, Mrs. C. Newkirk, 
Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 
Faduma, Troy. . 

32, TEXAS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized March. 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinck- 
+ Fn Ave.; Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, 

allas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1890 President, Mrs Victor F. Clark, 
Livingston; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W.S. Bell, 
611 Spruce St. Helena. 3 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman's Missionary Union, 
organized Jne.18q90 President, Mrs. E. E. Dexter, 
742 N roth St.. Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. Osgood, 
Ge~mantown: Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
ganized October 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 
Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El Reno; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. ; 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman's Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, organized 
March. 1801. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; 


_ ‘Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church. Va. 


37, UTAH, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
Mav, 1891. President, Mrs. C. T. Hemphill Salt Lake 
City. Ut~h: Secretary. Mrs. L. E. Hall. Salt Lake City, | 
ren Treasurer, Miss Anna Baker, Salt Lake City, 


ta 

41, IDAHO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized +895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise; 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Mason, Mountain Home, 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Congregational Home Society 


FOURTH AVENUE AND Pvpregaeh SECOND STREET, NEW) YORK, N. Y. 


‘CHARLES MILLS, D.D., President 
CLARK FORD, "Vice President 
WASHINGT YN CHOATE, PD.D., JOSEPH B. CLARK, 
| Lins General Secretary | Secrclary 
DON ©. Srt ELTON, 4ssoriate Srceretary | 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, 7rcasurer 


Directors | 

CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., Chairman... .. Missouri GEORGE R. LEAVatTT, D..| EEN 
‘REV. RAYMOND CALKinS, Deane REV. BASTIAN L 

. (GEORGE E. HALL, New Hampshire MR. TUCKER... Kansas 

S. WeOpmow, .... Massachusetts "RANK 'T. BAYUBY, D 
MR. JOHN F HUNTSMAN. .......... Rhode Island Mr. ROBER DD. BENEDICT New York 
S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D... York H. C. HERRING, 


‘Executive Committee 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., Adeting Chairman 


One Vear lwo Vears 
S. Parkes Capwan, WD. | James G, Cannon | 
Harry Dewey, DD. 3 Mik. W. WINANS FREEMAN 
Mr, Joun F, Huntsman Rev, Henxy H. Kaeusey 
Mr, Cuarres C. Wusr Rav. _ Livineston L. TAvVLor 


Field Secretary, REV. G. Pu EFOOT, South Fr ramingham, Mass, 
Fieiad Assistant, MISS M. DEAN MOFFAT 


Superintendents 


Moritz E. Eversz. D.D.. German Department, 153 La Salle St., ay hicago, Ill. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian epartment, Mianeapolis, Minn. 
Slavic Department, Cleveland. Ohio. | 
iz olis, Ind. Rev. H. Denver, Colo, 


Géo. Merri, eap lis, Minn. J. D. Kingsbury, Mexico, Arizona. 
varMhage, Mo. Utah and Idaho), Salt Lake City. 
Rev. W. W. Scuduer, Jr Wes Scattic Wash. Rev. _Forest Ore. 
Rev. D. Wyo. Rev. Charles ones, 75 E ssexSt., Hackensack,N. J. 
| Secretaries and Treasurers of Constituent States 
‘Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary...-- Maine Missionary 34 Dow Me 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary......- New Hampshire Home Missionary Sacieay. Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary. Vermont Domestic Vt. 
. E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary... Massachusetts Home | 6og Cong’l House, 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer.....- “ “ 3 Boston, Mass. 
H. Lyon, Secretary......-...- Rhode Island Central Falls, R. I. 
Ives, Secretary........--Missionary Society of Connecticut .....-....----- liartford, Conn. 
W. Jacobs, ‘Treasurer......_- Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C Shelton, Secretary »_.-..- New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave and 20d St.. New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. Fourth Ave. and 2-d St.. New York 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Treasurer._.. “ Cleveland, 
omer W. Carter, D.D., Secretary W isconsin ‘* chew 
. M. Blackman, Treasurer. _..... __.. Whitewater, Wis, 
T. O. Douglass, D.D., Secretary ...-- Iowa Grinnell, lowa- 
Miss A. D. Merrill. Treasurer _Des Moines, Iowa 
Rev. J. W. Sutherland, Secre:ary “Michigan “ Detroit, Mich. 
enry E. Thayer, Secretary..-Kansas ongregational Home issionary Society «wa Topeka, K 
Rev, S. I. Hanford, Secretary .....Nebraska Home Missionary Society 
Other State Home Misionary Societics 
Rev. K. Harrison, Secretary. -.-- North California Home Missionary .San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. obn L. Maile, Secretary South -- Angeles, Cal. 
City Mission Auxiliaries | 
Rev. Philip Yarrow, Superintendent Congregational cin Missionary 


LEGACIES — The following form may be used in making s legacies ; 
I bequeath to my executors the sum o ollars, 1% trus’, to pay over the same in 
| months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionaty Society. formed in the City of New York, in the 
Sel eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 

iety, and under its direction. 

: HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one tae constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. | 
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